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Speiser Photo 


Last summer Mrs. Sayre and I motored over the beautiful hills of the English Lake Country. There was 
one place where the little mountain road took us up a high pass. There the clouds descended upon us, wrapping 
us in a gentle mantle of drifting sky. We were alone with the wind and moisture of the earth, and the homely 


stone walls leading away down the mountain to sunshine again. 


Just so, it seemed to us, does God descend upon the lives of pilgrims. We thought of Christmas in mid- 
July. The Christ Child bringing God’s life into the world, circling about us with the clean breath of God’s love. 
So homely, the story of His coming—like the stone walls and the sheep in the silent pastures. Yet bearing in 
His advent the majesty of winds, freedom of clouds, awesomeness of quick lightening. And walking with us, 


finally, down the winding lane to where sunshine is radiant again. 


Blessed Lord, descending still, touch our lives with Thine. Waft thy spirit into soul and bone, and keep 


our Christmas joy fresh through all the year. 


Francis B, Sayre, JR. 


Dean 





Excerpts From the Ueans Heport 


Annual Meeting of the Chapter 
Washington Cathedral 


HERE are still many people in our country who 

think of Washington Cathedral as an exquisite 

monument of good Gothic taste, but who have 
no conception of the unique service that it is so ad- 
mirably fitted to render. In reviewing the year’s activity 
I invite you to appraise the Cathedral, not so much for 
the static glory of its vaulted beauty, but rather to 
assess its performance of an appointed task. 

It may not at first seem like a very vital thing to say 
that a major part of a cathedral’s work is simply to be a 
symbol. I am convinced, however, that this is true and 
that it is far from being a static thing. 

Washington is full of symbols that speak louder than 
politician’s talk and carry more weight in council than 
acampaign plank. An obelisk keeping fresh the aspira- 
tion of founding fathers; a house painted white repre- 
senting the responsibility of leadership to a sovereign 
people; or a splendid marble court crying to the world 
that nothing is so precious as justice—all these are in 
themselves but tokens, yet they serve to give focus to 
ideals which otherwise would remain inchoate and in- 
effectual. 

For years better men than we have prayed that our 
Cathedral would be just such a banner—a sign for our 
people of the faithful God in whose service is perfect 
freedom. 

But what of the achievement of this year of grace 
1954? Surely we must reflect that here on Mount Saint 
Alban there is as yet a broken symbol. Is the message of 
our unfinished cathedral only a sign of an incomplete 
faith? After forty-seven years it is but half built; to each 
compass point it still presents a gaping hole that faith 
has not risen to fill. At the center of the great church 
the place for the crown is empty; the Gloria in Excelsis 
Tower which will one day be the most telling landmark 
on any horizon, is not in sight. What must the uncon- 
scious effect be on him who reads the signs of the times 
when he compares what here after almost half a century 
is still undone to what elsewhere, in industry or in sci- 


ence, is done in a day? Can we not build for God as we 
do for men? 

This is not to say that we have not tried to proceed 
with the building of our Cathedral. Indeed, I am proud 
of the progress which has been made this year under the 
care of the building Committee and of Canon Gardner 
Monks, who has devoted so much love and skill to every 
detail. We may join our excellent architect in rejoicing 
over the gallery of the south transept which was opened 
this fall and the south wall behind it, which was finished 
up to the level of the rose window, together with the 
vaulting of the inner portal. We are all thrilled to be- 
hold additional construction proceeding on a relatively 
small scale in the nave where the White and Boardman 
bays are being built, together with the four main piers 
of the nave and the triforium arcade above. Elsewhere 
in the close other advances have been made. The deanery 
was finished and is now happily occupied by my grateful 
family. The Peggy Suter Memorial Gate on Garfield 
Street was dedicated, and work on a lesser scale has gone 
along toward the embellishment of the Cathedral, both 
in glass and with carving. 

But still, major units remain to be provided. If we 
cannot build a nave through which will march the great 
processions which give vivid expression to the national 
faith of a people on great occasions, by so much is our 
service as a symbol curtailed. If we cannot lift the crown- 
ing tower to its full height over the city, then people 


will think our witness but half fulfilled. 


Worship 


A church is built for the worship of God. But in this 
too a cathedral’s function is unique. For here the wor- 
shippers do not form a parish, nor are they drawn from 
any one locality. They come as individuals (112,913 
this year) from every corner of the earth, and as groups 
through every sort of association. Through its worship 
a cathedral can reach out, therefor, to “baptize” a multi- 
tude of interests which could hardly find expression in a 
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local congregation. To be situate in the cosmopolitan 
capital of a mighty country is to have the opportunity 
of giving liturgical expression to the idealism of innu- 
merable gatherings of national importance, and to relate 
many facets of our public life to the mercy of God. 

This year saw many unusual and significant religious 
events at the Cathedral. Of the 1,077 services held, some 
fifty were of a special nature 

There is still another witness to be found in the Cathe- 
dral’s worship. For in our praise of God we are at the 
present time joined by three other congregations which 
regularly use our chapels: the Russian Orthodox in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection, St. George’s Syrian Ortho- 
dox in St. John’s Chapel, and, on Friday evenings, 
Temple Sinai worships in the Bethlehem Chapel. So, by 
the privilege of hospitality, the Cathedral makes its con- 
tribution to Christian friendship and the surmounting 
of ancient barriers dividing God’s children. 


Music 


If the Holy Spirit could be said to have a language 
it is perhaps the universal language of music. Here again 
a cathedral is equipped to render a service far beyond 
what any parish can hope to do and we may be proud 
that our Cathedral continues pre-eminent in America. 
Both our organists, Paul Callaway and Richard W. 
Dirksen, are tops in the field and under their superb 
direction the Cathedral choir of thirty boys and twenty 
men presents week after week the sort of music that at- 
tracts devotees from far and wide 

Just as our pulpit is offered with considerable fre- 
quency to visiting preachers of distinction, so also Mr. 
Callaway follows the policy of inviting guest choirs 
and organists to the Cathedral. Of the former there 
were no less than thirteen during the year, while four- 
teen organists gave special recitals. 

To round out the picture of our music, glowing men- 
tion should be made of the first rate work that is done 
in our schools by Mr. Dirksen. I doubt if there is any 
school in the country that can equal the musical educa- 
tion which is provided through the Cathedral 


Education 


The first unit of the Cathedral Foundation to be estab- 
lished was the National Cathedral School, built in 1900, 
seven years before the cornerstone of the Cathedral itself 
was laid. From that earliest beginning education has 
been one of the major responsibilities of the Chapter. 
We may be extremely proud of every one of our four in- 


stitutions . . . . All the schools have shown a safe bal- 


ance for the year... . In the case of St. Albans it wa 
possible to make a substantial reduction on the building 
fund deficit incurred on account of the Lucas wing... 
At Beauvoir Tayler Hall was completed during the year 
and is proving an asset of incalculable importance t 
that school. At present, work is in progress on a small 
swimming pool which will be of enormous help to sum 
mer camp operation. Enrollment at all our schools is the 
highest in history; the total being just under 1,000 pupils 
in the three schools 

The College of Preachers runs so successfully and 
happily under the Warden’s painstaking and loving care 
that its problems seldom come up before the Chapter 
.... Four hundred and six clergymen attended its seven. 
teen regular conferences, while eight fellows were in 
residence during the year. Beyond this there were twenty. 
six special conferences. The Warden also reports that 
following the worldwide meetings at Evanston and Min. 
neapolis this summer the college became an international 
hostel for I don’t know how many dozen bishops and 
other visiting dignitaries... . 


Housekeeping 


. . . » Our confidence in the selection, a little more 
than a year ago, of John Bayless as business manager 
has been thoroughly justified, and I think the Chapter 
would be interested in a partial list of the projects he 
has carried out during the year. Two moves have re- 
sulted in considerable savings in the budget: the deci- 
sion, after careful study, to call for competitive bids for 
our building stone, and the inauguration of an extensive 
program of centralized purchasing for all units of the 
Foundation. 

Additional achievements, carried out with the able 
assistance of the Cathedral’s chief engineer, Arthur Bar- 
rett, include: 

Installation of a gas pump on the grounds, 
thus providing fuel at wholesale prices. 

A new transformer installed in a pit dug at the 
intersection of the Nave and North Transept. 
Installation of resister cables in downspouts to 
prevent icing conditions formerly causing dam- 
age to the Cathedral fabric. 

Resurfacing of roadway and placement of side- 
walks on north side of Cathedral. 
Improvements in parking area above the am- 
phitheatre. 

New oil burner in No. 3 boiler at the heating 


plant. 
(Continued on page 33) 





Salisburys Christmas Tree Ceremony 
Is a Hevival of Medieval Pageantry 


By Wenpy Hatt 


N the few days before Christmas even that clear light 

which floods into Salisbury Cathedral throughout the 

year is dimmed in late afternoon. And so, during 
Christmas week, there can take place that ceremony of 
lighting the Christmas tree which symbolizes the light 
the birth of Christ brought to a darkened world. 

The great cathedral, designed with the miraculous 
combination of grace, lightness, and strength of the 
atly English gothic period stands in the city of Salis- 
bury in the English county of Wiltshire. 

At this Christmas ceremony it is lit only by two 
candles on the high altar. In silence and half darkness 
the choir and clergy proceed to the west end of the 
nave as the service starts, and take up their positions on 
each side of the unlighted Christmas tree. While the 
choir sings a carol, the dean leads a child up the long 
aisle to the altar to light a taper from one of the candles. 
Then, as they turn back towards the west, the star over 
the tree blazes out. The child lights a single wax candle 
on the tree from his taper, as the dean pronounces the 
words, “I am the Light of the world.” 

Now all the brightly colored electric lights on the 
tree are switched on and the choir sings the Bach 
chorale, “Jesus is this dark world’s light.” After the 
dean has offered a prayer, all the cathedral lights are 
switched on. He then says a few words to the congrega- 
tion of children and they take their toys and gifts and 
place them at the foot of the tree. The dean, and 
the Lord Bishop if he is present, then bless the creche, 
and the choir and clergy proceed up to the center of the 
nave singing, ““O come, all ye faithful.” 


Impressive Simplicity 

The ceremony, impressive in its simplicity, is fairly 
recent in origin, and was devised in accordance with the 
growing belief that the pageantry for which medieval 
cathedrals so often formed a setting should be revived 
ona less ambitious scale. And perhaps Salisbury, with 
its overwhelming feeling of freedom, space, and light, 
is of all cathedrals in Britain most fitted to celebrate the 
coming of light. Here there is none of that medieval 


darkness, none of those macabre gargoyles to suggest 
and hell within the reach of 
Reason combined with ecstasy to create this, 
perhaps the most beautiful, of all Britain’s thirteenth 
century cathedrals. 

Its wonderful harmony springs also from the fact that 
it is the only cathedral in Britain, apart from St. Paul’s 
in London, to be built in a single generation from the 
conception of one architect; in the case of Salisbury 
Elias de Derham, who was also a canon of the cathedral. 
In other cathedrals later additions, the work of different 


mystery, tear even 


Heaven. 


The Christmas tree ceremony held annually at Salisbury 
Cathedral is in reality a festival of lights symbolizing the 
light which Christ’s birth brought to the world. 
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hands and minds, have given charm and interest, but 
destroyed the splendid proportions of the original master 


plan. 


At Salisbury the plan is so simple that it can be 
comprehended at a glance, whether from outside or 
within. The cathedral, with its lovely soaring spire— 
its height of 404 feet makes it the highest in Britain and 
the third highest in Europe—stands in the midst of a 
wide expanse of unbroken lawns whose plainness foils 
the delicate, sinewy beauty of the building. Inside too, 
there is the same impression of strength and space with- 
out weight or solidity. 


The medieval builders had discovered that the stronger 
and more graceful pointed arch could be supported by 
pillars, and that the walls which had darkened Norman 
buildings could be dispensed with. Salisbury is one of 
the most beautiful examples of the gothic pointed arch 
—its beauty enhanced by the use of the local Purbeck 
marble for columns of great strength and slenderness. 
This light, flowing gothic design is particularly striking- 
ly shown in the octagonal Chapter House, where the 
entire roof flowers out of a single graceful center spire. 


The many interesting monuments and tombstones in 
the cathedral include the canopied monument to Sir 
Thomas Gorges (died 1610), a relative of the Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges who was one of the founders of the 
state of Maine in the United States. The first person 
to be buried in the cathedral was William Longespee, 
a half brother of King John (1199-1216). His tomb, 
surmounted by the perfect effigy of a medieval knight, is 
surrounded by woodwork considered to be the oldest 
surviving in any English church. It was probably 
through William Longespee, who was a witness to the 
signing of the Magna Carta in 1215, that the cathedral 
acquired its greatest treasure, a contemporary copy of 
Magna Carta which, although lacking the seal, is con- 
sidered the finest copy in existence. 

Salisbury Cathedral is the heir of the cathedral of 
Old Sarum, the ancient fortress which the Normans 
seized and strengthened. Bishop Osmund, a nephew of 
William the Conqueror, there built and consecrated a 
cathedral in 1092. By the time a century had passed, 
relations between the military garrison and the clergy 
had become so strained that the then bishop, Herbert 
Poore, decided to leave the chalky, waterless ridge on 
which Old Sarum stood, and lay the foundations of 
another cathedral, on land he himself owned two miles 
away. In 1220 work was begun on the new cathedral, and 
later stones from the demolished cathedral of Old Sarum 
were used to build the walls of the largest cathedral close 


Salisbury Cathedral, in the English county of Wiltshire, was 
consecrated in 1258, Its spire is considered the most beautiful 
in England. 


in England. The new cathedral was consecrated in 1258. 

Osmund, who was later canonized, was chancellor of 
England, as well as a bishop, and used his administrative 
gifts in both church and state. For Salisbury Cathedral 
he laid down a form of government by a body of canons 
which not only remains, in essence, the constitution of 
the present day cathedral, but was proved so efficient 
that it formed the model for the government of all other 
cathedrals in England and some in France. 

Osmund, too, wished to give form and beauty to the 
varied and miscellaneous rites and ceremonies of the 
medieval church. He reformed and simplified the serv- 
ices with such dignity that before long the Salisbury 
customs and rites were adopted by all other cathedrals 
and 450 years later the Sarum Use was embodied to 
some extent in Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer. 
Thus, although his cathedral at Old Sarum was long 
ago demolished, the influence of Saint Osmund of Salis- 
bury is still felt in the Anglican Church of the whole 
world. 





Queen Mother Elizabeth 
Attends Cathedral Service 


ER Majesty the Queen Mother, escorted by His 
Excellency the British Ambassador, Sir Roger 
Makins, attended the 11 a. m. service at Wash- 

ington Cathedral on November 7. Met at the North 
Porch by the Dean of the Cathedral, the Very Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., and the Cathedral verger, James 
Berkeley, Queen Elizabeth and her party were seated in 
the great choir. 

In his sermon, delivered to a congregation of nearly 
3,000 persons who crowded the Cathedral, Dean Sayre 
referred to the lesson of humility and mercy which was 
given to all the world when, in the coronation ceremonies 
for Queen Elizabeth II, “all the power and wealth of a 
great nation were offered up to God.” 

After the service the Queen Mother walked slowly 
through eager crowds, stopping to speak to a few of the 
Cathedral choir boys and thank them for their singing, 
and descending to the crypt level of the Cathedral where 
she visited the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea and 
saw the silver cross and candlesticks presented to the 
Cathedral by her husband to express Britain’s apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality extended to British service people 
during World War II. 

The altar silver is only one of many ties which Wash- 
ington Cathedral has with the Church in England. 
Earliest gift was from the Mother Church of the An- 
glican Communion, the Canterbury Pulpit in the Cathe- 
dral. Designed by Canterbury’s architect William D. 
Caroe, it is made of stones from the ancient cathedral. 

Adjacent to the high altar, which on the morning the 
Queen Mother was present was adorned with heather 
fown from California and white House of York roses 
from Long Island, is the Glastonbury Cathedra, or bish- 
op’s chair, made from stones brought from Glastonbury 
Abbey, the church in which King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere were buried. On the opposite side of the sanc- 
tuary, set into the wall, is an English brick brought 
from the Old Church at Jamestown, Virginia, which 
was blessed and set there by the Bishop of London in 


1926. In the South Transept is a building stone blessed 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Washington in 1947. 


3 wn hea bake . ay wai eal oe ails 

Dean Sayre and the Cathedral verger, James P. Berkeley, 

escort Her Majesty the Queen Mother through the north 
porch entrance to the Cathedral. 


Perhaps the best known of Washington Cathedral’s 
British-inspired traditions centers around the Glaston- 
bury thorn tree which grows in the Cathedral close. 
Characteristically this tree, which was grown from a slip 
brought from the historic Glastonbury tree planted by 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, blooms at Christmas time and 
upon the occasion of royal visits. It bloomed in Novem- 
ber 1919 for the then Prince of Wales when he visited 
the close and planted a red oak tree in the Bishop’s 
Garden, and it bloomed for Queen Elizabeth when she, 
as Princess Elizabeth, visited the Cathedral in 1951. To 
the great disappointment of a watchful staff, the thorn 
tree failed to produce a blossom for the Queen Mother. 











bod and the Atom 


(Sermon delivered by Dr. William Pollard, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., also an ordained Episcopal minister, 


in Washington Cathedral.) 


TEXT: Deuteronomy 


VIII, 17-18: Beware lest you 
say in your heart, “My power and the might 
of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. You 
shall remember the Lord your God, for it is 
He who gives you power to get wealth.” 


This solemn warning comes at the conclusion of one 
of the greatest passages in Deuteronomy and indeed, one 
of the most inspired utterances to be found in the Bible. 
It is a warning which over and over had to be uttered 
to men, and yet always the situation against which it 
warns recurs. And never was there a people or a time 
for whom the warning was more urgent than for Ameri- 
ca at this period of the twentieth century. 

The illusion of human self-sufficiency and mastery is 
a subtle thing. Each of us can perhaps tell himself that 
the warning does not apply to him. But quite apart 
from how much or how little we may in our personal 
lives take personal credit for our achievements and look 
upon our personal careers as our own doing, there are 
ways in which the society and nation of which we are 
a part inextricably involves us all in just such a rebellion 
against God. We are all Americans, and America as a 
whole has for some time now been passionately engaged 
in a quest which flies in the teeth of this warning. This 
quest is associated with our national passion for science 
and technology and it involves us all in the striving of 
our age for complete and absolute mastery over the sum 
total of things. We can call it the quest for 
omnipotence, and if we can come to recognize it for 
what it really is we can see that it will be satisfied with 
no other goal than the throne of God itself. 

Between Oak Ridge, where I work, and Washington, 
here, there are two mighty structures which, in their 
contrasts, symbolize this situation in an especially ef- 
fective way. They are each mighty structures in their 
own ways, and each is a monument to the best that 
twentieth century man can produce. Each is primary in 
the sense that people at large would tend to select it 
out of all other structures as the most fitting to 


exemplify the finest and most exalted in its own par: 
ticular field. At Oak Ridge I refer to the vast, sprawl. 
ing, gaseous diffusion plant for the separation of 
uranium-235, and in Washington to this magnificent 
and lofty structure in which we are now gathered for 
the worship of Almighty God. Let us explore the nature 
of that for which each structure stands in the light of 
these two symbols. 


Man’s Technical Power 


The gaseous diffusion plant is a truly remarkable 
achievement of modern science and technology. To date 
there has been invested in the construction of the plant 
itself over a billion dollars. Through our income taxes 
all of us have joined in contributing to this tremendous 
investment. Yet before it was built the entire process 
on which it is based was largely theoretical, and certainly 
no other industrial application of it had been attempted 
before. It was really started from scratch, and yet built 
from the outset on a tremendous scale, with so many 
really baffling technical obstacles in the way that all 
involved could only look upon their staggering tasks 
as an exceedingly long-shot gamble. No single large in- 
dustrial building anywhere better symbolizes the range 
and capacity of man’s technical ingenuity and power to 
force a recalcitrant nature to do his bidding. 

Contrast with this the magnificent structure in which 
we are now worshipping together. It, too, is a monument 
to the remarkable creative capacities of man, for into it 
has been put the very best in technical skill and artistic 
craftsmanship that modern man has to offer. When it 
is completed, it too will have been built at tremendous 
cost and many Americans will have shared in bearing 
that cost. Yet what a very different symbol it is. In it 
is no hint of man’s quest for mastery of the world ot 
of his self-sufficiency in it. Rather, do these graceful 
arches and lofty voids above us speak directly to us of 
the majesty and Lordship of God over all creation, and 
of the immediate presence of the living God in every 
human situation. Into every portion of its design and 
construction love has been poured out—the love of the 
people of God for their Lord. Whatever of human 
ability, and competence, and power has gone into it has 
been transformed and sanctified by the purpose tor 
which it was offered into an exemplification of the extent 
to which man has been created in the image of God. No 
other structure in America quite so perfectly symbolizes 
the other portion of our text, the realization of the 
people of God that it is He alone who has given them 
their power to get wealth. 
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By keeping these two remarkable and superlative 
buildings before us as symbols of the two contrasting 
attitudes within which life can be lived, we may gain 
some further insight into the scope of the warning con- 
tained in the text. In Oak Ridge, the organization with 
which I am associated operates for the Atomic Energy 
Commission a Museum of Atomic Energy. In the 
museum, one of the most popular and useful films 
which we show is one produced by the General Electric 
Company entitled: “A is for Atom.” It is an excellent 
flm and explains atomic structure, fission, radioactivity, 
and other atomic energy matters particularly simply and 
clearly. But it is interesting to note the appeals which 
the producers of the film have built into it. One symbol 
which is used several times shows the earth suspended 
in space and a giant rising up on it with the commentary 
that man has now realized an age-old dream as old as 
himself for a genie of unlimited power which could be 
called up at his command. We are warned to be sure 
that man must somehow find the wisdom to turn his 
giant to constructive rather than destructive purposes. 
But nowhere is there any hint that it is anything other 
than man’s own giant, brought forth by his own ingenuity 
and cleverness. Another symbol which is repeatedly used 
isan ultra-modernistic laboratory with a great egg-shaped 
glass dome and giant letters up one wall spelling SCI- 
ENCE. With every application of atomic energy in in- 
dustry, agriculture, medicine, and elsewhere, the film re- 
turns to this spot with easy, off-hand comments about 
what science says or does. How surely the makers of this 
film could rely on the spontaneous thrill and latent 
sympathy of an American audience with the sure de- 
pendability of science for the curing of all our ills. How 
subtly, but effectively, it persuades us that science can 
indeed give us mastery if we will only place our trust 
in its sure power and say in our hearts “This science 
which we have achieved by our own ingenuity can give 
us all the power we want to fulfill all our desires and 
make us secure against every threat of the world and of 


Perhaps you will feel from this that I am violently 
anti-science, Yet this is not true at all. I am still a 
physicist, and I continue to love physics. The creative 
scientist is normally a meek and humble man, with a 
profound, self-effacing love for his work, who pursues 
his investigations in a deeply reverent communion with 


nature. But the knowledge which he acquires in his 


efforts becomes common knowledge, and knowledge is 
power, and it is the power which is corrupting. There 
isnothing humbling about power. Rather, the more men 


acquire of it the more they are subtly persuaded to the 
sinful illusion of saying exultantly in their hearts: “My 
power and the might of my hand have gotten me all 
this wealth.” 


The Church of Christ 


But let us return again to the other symbol which 
we are employing—this Cathedral. St. Paul in his efforts 
to make clear to us the deep mysteries of the nature and 
meaning of the Church uses two images for it. The one 
which is best known and most widely employed in 
current theological discussions is that of a body—the 
Church as the Body of Christ. We, the people of God, 
though many and with many diverse gifts and functions 
are yet made one in Him through the Church, just as 
the many members and organs of our bodies are yet 
one body, through our unity as an organism. It is this 
image which we use to understand that aspect of the 
Eucharist in which Christ is sacramentally given us so 
that we are made one body with Him, that He may 
dwell in us and we in Him. But St. Paul’s other image, 
though less frequently employed, is equally fruitful of 
insights into the nature of the holy Church. This is the 
image of the bride, the Church as the bride of Christ, 
adoring herself for her Lord. 


How rich this image is in the present context of our 
worship in this Cathedral. How illuminatingly it can 
interpret for us the profound satisfactions which well up 
within us as we labor to perfect and complete this 
beautiful structure! For it is our true glory as Christ’s 
holy Church to adorn ourselves both internally in the 
purity and righteousness of our lives, and externally in 
the loftiness and intricate beauty of such structures as 
this Cathedral as our only way of expressing the over- 
abounding love of the Church for her Lord. Think 
of the spontaneous self-effacement, the unconscious 
abandonment of the bride as she strives to enrich her 
beauty and loveliness for her husband. What an ex- 
traordinarily helpful image this is, of the true relation- 
ship between the Church and Christ. And how beauti- 
fully it can lift us out of ourselves, our desires for 
mastery and control, our mad determination to use 
God’s world to make our own positions in it secure. 

In this setting let us refer to the whole great passage 
from which our text was taken (Deuteronomy 8:7-18). 


My good Christian friends, God has given us a very 
good land indeed, a rich and lovely and abundant land. 
We are all Americans and we love our good land and 


heritage. And now in these dark days as we face the 
(Continued on page 34) 





Heautifier of the Temple 


By JEAN SPEISER 


“Measure a hundred times. Cut once.” 

These words spoken by his stone carver father many 
years ago have guided the gifted hands of Joseph Ratti 
at his task of beautifying the walls and furnishings of 
Washington Cathedral during recent months. 

Born in Carrara, Italy, Mr. Ratti came to the United 
States soon after his twenty-first birthday and first went 
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Speiser Photo 

Joseph Ratti at work on one of the arch rings of the south 

face of the Pepper Memorial Portal, entrance to the South 

Transept of Washington Cathedral. The grape and vine motif 
used here represents some fifty lineal feet of carving. 


to work here in Rutland, Vermont, carving fireplace 
mantels for the New York statehouse at Albany. From 
that responsible beginning he worked on public build. 
ings and churches in Buffalo, New York, New Orleans, 
Boston, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Springfield, 
and Bethesda, Florida. In Washington he 
carved stone on the old post office building in 1914; on 
the National Gallery of Art, and on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 


[llinois, 


Speiser Photo 

The form of a finial atop one of the gablets of the South 

Transept exterior has been roughed out and Joseph Ratti, 

Cathedral stone carver, begins the final detail carving. All 

of this work is done in situ, in this case at least 100 feet above 
ground level. 


But it is out on Mount Saint Alban that the most 
generous representation of Mr. Ratti’s work may be 
seen. As current construction of the South Transept 
reached its conclusion last summer he could be found 
daily on a scaffold 100 feet above the roadway and 
the echoing rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of his pneumatic drill con- 
tinuously proclaimed his painstaking creation of the 
gargoyles and flowers, birds and fishes, men and women 
whose stone forms adorn this beautiful portion of the 


Cathedral. 


Inside the building Mr. Ratti’s long association with 
the Cathedral, and the beauty of his workmanship, ate 
evidenced in some of the work of which he is proudest: 
portions of the reredos of the high altar, the Tomb ot 
Admiral Dewey in Bethlehem Chapel, and the Larz 
Anderson Memorial in the Chapel of St. Mary. The 


(Continued on page 37) 





The Sacrificial Hoad to Christian Unity 
As Mapped and [ravelled in South India 


By Tue Rr. Rev. Lesstiz Newsicin, 


Bishop of South India 


Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; 

That they may all be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. 

And the glory which thou gavest me I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as we are one: 

lin them, and thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one; and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved 


me, 


In this wonderful prayer in which He gathers up 
the whole meaning of the work which He is about to 
finish on Calvary, Our Lord prays for His people that 
that they may be one, He speaks of that glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was—the glory of 
perfect love. Out of the fullness of that love He has 
come forth from the Father into the world in order that 
the whole world may be reconciled to the Father and 
enfolded again in that perfect love from which all 
created things come. Now He has finished the work 
which the Father gave Him to do on earth, and He is 
going back to the Father, leaving these men as His rep- 
resentatives. Therefore, at this moment when He conse- 
crates Himself to the Father for the sake of the world, 
He prays for them that they may be one. And then 
the sweep of His prayer extends to all who shall believe 
through their word—that they may all be one, as the 
Son and the Father are one, a veritable colony of 
heaven, a fellowship of men on earth bound one to 
The 
very glory of heaven has been given to them, that they 
may be one—that the world may believe. Thus His 
prayer finally embraces the whole world. God’s original 
purpose for which the world was made is to be ful- 
filled, its lost unity and harmony restored, and all is to 
be made one. That is to be the fruit of His redeeming 
work—that He will draw all men to Himself. Of that 


another in the love which is the life of heaven. 


work His people are both the fruit and the instrument. 
And therefore the burden of His prayer on the night 
of His passion, that prayer which even now He ever 
lives to make, is that we may be one, that the world may 
believe. 

It is when we face these words of Our Lord, and 
many others like them, that we begin to understand what 
the dis-unity of Christians is. It is in the strictest sense 
a public denial of the very heart of the Gospel. It con- 
tradicts before the world Christ’s promise that He being 
lifted up would draw all men unto Himself. It an- 
nounces to the world the devil’s most resounding victory 
—to have taken the body which Christ formed to be 
His instrument to draw all men into one and made of 
it an instrument to divide men one from another. It 
proclaims to the world the Church’s disbelief in the 
adequacy of the atonement wrought for all men in 
Christ. 

Do you think that I am talking too violently? that 
I am exaggerating? Are you inclined to say, “Well, we 
may be divided in some ways, but we are united on the 
great essentials”? But if that is true, does not that fact 
condemn us? If we are united on essentials but divided 
on non-essentials, then we are convicted of letting the 
non-essentials govern our practice instead of the es- 
sentials, for in fact we are divided. Or are you in- 
clined to say, “Yes, but we have a spiritual unity un- 
derlying our outward differences.” Thank God, that is 
true, but is not our sin all the greater if, having received 
from God the one spirit, we refuse to live together in 
the one body? Does it not mean, as St. Paul bluntly 
said to the Corinthians when he heard about their di- 
visions, that in fact we are “not spiritual but carnal”? 


No Easy Answer Now 
I do not want to pretend that there is any easy way 
of dealing with our divisions. If we try to heal them 
lightly we shall only open fresh wounds. But if our 
rule of faith is found in these Scriptures, are we not 
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bound to confess that our acquiescence in these divisions 
is sin against Our Lord who died for us, and against 
our brother for whom He died? We can easily become 
blinded by custom to almost anything, and we have 
lived so long with these divisions that we have, God 
forgive us, become accustomed to them. But there 
are some situations in which they become literally in- 
tolerable. It is when Christians are in the place where 
Christians ought to be—laboring, praying and suffer- 
ing for Christ and His Kingdom—that these divisions 
become intolerable. It is only when we are comfortable, 
at peace with the world—which Christians ought not 


to be—that they seem to be tolerable. 


When the first missionaries of the modern missionary 
movement came to India, they found themselves in a 
They were 
faced by a tough, self-confident, religious culture which 
had held the allegiance of hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings for thousands of years. They were a tiny 


situation where disunity was intolerable. 


handful facing a colossal army. In the face of such a 
situation the differences between them—real as they were 
—were dwarfed into insignificance. They had but one 
task: to preach Christ as the one Saviour of the world, 
and it was intolerable that the differences between them 
should be allowed to confuse the issue, to obscure the 
clear choice between Christ and no Christ, to blunt the 
sharp cutting edge of the word of God. They could 
not pretend that the differences were not there. But they 
did what was possible. They tried to avoid competition 
and overlapping. They tried as far as possible to divide 
the field among them so that in each area there would 
usually be only one church working, and the one Gospel 
be offered to men by one fellowship. That meant that 
in most places the church grew up as one. All who be- 
lieved the Gospel had to learn from the beginning to 
live together as one family, and out of that experience 
they could go forth into the streets and lanes and houses 
to testify with confidence that there is one Saviour in 
whom men of every kind can be made one. 


But Christians do not remain all their lives in their 
native village. As they began to move from place to 
place in the course of their work, they were brought up 


A family 


which had never known any form of Christianity except 


sharply against the problem of disunity. 


the Baptist found itself in a place where it must be 
Anglican or nothing. An Anglican government official 
had to spend twenty years of his life in a town where 
the only church was Congregationalist. How was the 
church to meet this situation? The one thing which 


was impossible was to do nothing. You cannot treat 
deep differences of church order so frivolously ag to 
suggest that churchmen should simply alter their prin. 
ciples every time they move 100 miles. Should the 
churches then go back on the original arrangement of 
comity, and attempt to provide in every town a complete 
range of denominational places of worship? But that— 
even if it were possible to find the men and money to 
do it, which it is not—would be a public confession in 
face of the pagan world that our unity in Christ is not 
enough to make us one. You cannot continue steadily to 
testify in the streets and houses of a great pagan city, to 
every man, Hindu or Muslim, rich or poor, high caste ot 
low caste, that there is one Saviour, one Mediator be. 
tween God and man, one atonement for all men and all 
nations, and at the same time continue steadily to testify 
that the things which divide those who are in Christ one 
from another are so big that even that atonement is not 
big enough to cover them. This is not a question of ad- 
ministration. It is a question of the truth of the Gospel. 
Is the atonement between God and man wrought out on 
Calvary so final, so deep, so all-embracing, that it can 
provide the place where all men are made one—or is it 
not? Is it enough to have Christ alone in common? If it 
is not, we have no Gospel. If it is, we have no right to 
contradict that Gospel by our divisions. 

There was no way to be faithful to the Gospel without 
tackling the whole question of our disunity. The church. 
es in South India felt that God’s hand was laid upon 
them, that they were constrained and could do no other. 
During the long, long years of discussion and negotia- 
tion, they were constantly on the point of giving up. But 
each time they found that they could not. God had put 
them in a place where there was no road forward except 
this. They began with a small union in 1900, and an- 
other much larger in 1908, by which all the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches became one. Then, after 
nearly thirty years of negotiation, on 27 September, 
1947, the Church of South India was formed by the 
union of this church with the four South Indian dioceses 
of the Anglican Church and the Methodist Church in 
South India. Although this union now includes the vast 
majority of the non-Roman Christians in South India, 


numbering over one million, it is still not complete, and 
almost from the time of the union, discussions were be- 
gun with the Lutheran and Baptist churches in South 
India with a view to still wider fellowship. Nor can we 
rest content until all Christ’s people in South India ae 


able simply to call themselves by His Name and by no 
other. 
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The way forward has not been easy in the past and 
cannot be easy in the future. Our Lord’s prayer for unity 
was joined to a prayer that we should be sanctified in the 
truth. The only unity with which as Christians we are 
concerned is unity in the truth, and our disunity means 
that we are not in the truth. The way forward can there- 
fore only be by a sort of repentance, a humble willing- 
ness to be convinced where we are wrong, to learn the 
truth of Christ from others, sometimes in very unfamil- 
iar ways. But equally we cannot learn the truth except 
by readiness to act on whatever truth we have seen, what- 
ever the cost. The hope that we can achieve a purely 
theoretical resolution of our difficulties before we move 
forward is a vain hope. God does not deal with us that 
way. There is a real sense in which it is true to say that 
we do not understand until we obey. That obedience 
must be costly, for it involves things which we rightly 
hold more precious than life itself. But we shall not 
rightly judge the issues until we understand why Christ 
said that he who loved father or mother more than 
Him was not worthy of Him. A friend of mine, con- 
verted from Hinduism as a young man, the loyal son of 
a mother who regarded his becoming a Christian as 
worse than death, described his mental anguish to me by 
telling that God had shown him on the eve of his bap- 
tism two vessels and told him that he must choose be- 
tween them. One held the blood of Christ, the other his 
mother’s tears. We shall not make right decisions be- 
tween loyalty to what we have received and loyalty to 
the Lord who died to make us one, unless we can in some 
sense stand in such a situation. For the church is indeed 
our mother. Our church traditions are the means by 
which we have been born and brought up as Christians. 
But they are also under the judgment of Christ. There 
isa kind of glorying in them, a kind of corporate ecclesi- 
astical pride, which is not spiritual but carnal, and to 
which we must oppose the apostle’s word, “God forbid 


that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 


Christ.” 


I should like to bear witness here to the liberation 


which has come to us as a result of this union of the 
churches in South India. Although before the union we 
were full of fears and hesitations, these have given way 
toa great sense of release and freedom, and an assur- 
ance that we can trust the Holy Spirit to lead us for- 
ward. Before the union we were often in the position of 
having to defend and explain our traditions to one an- 
other. Now we never find it necessary because we have 
learned to understand and love them from the inside. 
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Those who had belonged to Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist churches have come to understand 
and cherish episcopacy, so that they would no longer be 
content to live in a church without it. Those who have 
been Anglican have learned to understand and prize the 
elements of conciliar government and congregational re- 
sponsibility which have been the special heritage of Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches. We have learned 
that these strands in church life ought never to have 
been separated, and that together they make a far strong- 
er rope than any of them could alone. 

But I believe that the deepest lessons of union are be- 
ing learned in very simple ways in the life of the local 
congregations. I have explained the fact that in most 
towns and villages there is only one congregation. Every- 
one who accepts Jesus as Lord must accept also the fel- 
lowship of that congregation. There are very deep dif- 
ferences in one village—differences of education, wealth, 
taste and temperament, and the very deep difference of 
caste. It is not easy for people of every kind to live to- 
gether in one fellowship. There is only one place where 
all our differences are overcome, where all our jealousies 
and envies are forgiven, where all men are made brothers 
—and that is the place where the Son of God died for 
us all. We can only truly forgive one another at the 
place where God has forgiven us. That is the church’s 
message to this divided and distracted world, but we 
shall not persuade the world that it is true unless we 
prove it true in the actual life of the local congregation. 
Too often a divided church enables us to evade the cost 
of fellowship in Christ, for we can pick and choose our 
company and go where we find ourselves at home. In a 
South Indian village that is usually impossible. There 
may be and there often are factions, jealousies, miserable 
quarrels. But the members know that if because of these, 
they split into two or three groups, they have denied 
Christ. And therefore there is no escape from facing the 
cross where alone everyone can find forgiveness for him- 
self and his brother. 

It is in such situations as these that we learn the cost 
of membership in the church and the sole adequacy of 
Christ to create true human community. We shall not 
convince the world that in Him alone is the healing of 
its wounds unless we can prove this true at the level of 
our ordinary church life. The unity of the church for 
which we ought to pray is the unity in one fellowship 
in every place of all who confess Jesus as Lord, a unity 
made visible in a neighborly common life centered in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, the breaking of bread 

(Continued on page 38) 





Glasgows Ancient Cathedral Combines 
Beauty of Uetail With breat Strength 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


OR more than 1500 years the spot upon which the 
fF Glasgow Cathedral stands has been held sacred 
by Scotsmen. “Here the cross was planted, and 
here was ground blessed for Christian burial by a 
Christian bishop (St. Ninian, A.D. 397) while Iona was 
yet an unknown island among the western waves, while 


the promontory of St. Andrews was the haunt of the 
wild boar and the sea mew, and only the smoke of a 
few heathen wigwams ascended from the Rock of Edin- 
burgh.” Beneath the floor of the majestic Glasgow 
Cathedral is the burial place of St. Kentigern, apostle 
and bishop of the early Celtic church. On the banks 
of the Molendinar, the little stream which flows by the 
foot of the hill on which stands the cathedral, the saint 
baptised his first converts to the Christian faith. 

Little is known of the life of Kentigern, “Apostle to 
the Scots.” His name means “Chief Lord,” and he is 
more commonly known by the improbable but af- 
fectionate name of St. Mungo, which means “Dear 
One.” A picture of the saint, probably done in the 
fourteenth century, is to be seen on one of the pillars 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel in Cologne Cathedral, and the 
only extant biography of him was written five centuries 
after his death by Jocelin, a monk of Furness Abbey, at 
the end of the twelfth century. In that biography, as in 
all the medieval lives of the saints, fact and fiction are 
charmingly intertwined, making concrete information 
regarding the founder of the Scottish Church altogether 
sparse. 

The main outlines of the life and work of the great 
missionary bishop are, however, fairly clear. His mother, 
Thenew, came of a pagan family, and when she married 
a Christian, Owen, king of Strathclyde, she was dis- 
owned by her father. Tradition has it that she had to 
fly from her home in the Lothians, and cross the Firth of 
The boat was driven on 
to the beach near Culross, and her son was born on the 
windswept shore at a spot still marked by the remains 
of St. Mungo’s Chapel. There in Culross the boy grew 


Forth alone in a small boat. 


up under the charge of a saintly man of God, and 
underwent his training for the priesthood in the Celtic 
monastery. After taking his departure from Culross, 
Mungo came to Kernack where he found a holy man, 
Fergus, at the point of death. Next morning the body 
was placed on a wagon to which two untamed bulls 
were yoked, and bidden to carry their burden to the 
place the Lord had provided. The procession, which 
included Mungo and his companions, came by “a 
straight road” to “Cathures which is now called Glas. 
gow,” and halted at a cemetery which had long before 
been consecrated by St. Ninian. There the body of 
Fergus was buried at a spot now covered by “The Ile of 
Car Fergus” or Blacader’s Aisle, an undercroft of the 
present cathedral. 


Here St. Mungo founded his church, which he dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. He was elected by the king 
and the clergy of the region, with other Christians, 
“albeit they were few in number” to the shepherdship of 
their souls, and was duly consecrated by a_ bishop 
brought from Ireland for the purpose. He determined 
to raise the spiritual life of the Christian community 
there, but met with such opposition after the accession 
of the apostate King Morken, that after some fourteen 
years, in danger of his life, he turned his footsteps 
toward the south. He conducted a mission in Cumber- 
land, visited St. David, and finally founded a small 
monastic community in Wales (St. Asaph’s), where he 
lived and worked peacefully for about twenty years. 
In 573 he was recalled by Rhydderch, the Christian 
King of Strathclyde. For a time he fixed his see at 
Hoddam in Dumfriesshire, but about 582 he returned 
to Glasgow. Thenceforward, the life of Kentigern was 
one of the ever-increasing activity, influence and achieve- 
ment. His reputation for sanctity extended far and 
wide; so much so that St. Columba came on one occasion 
from Iona to visit him at Glasgow and was welcomed 
with due honor and rejoicings, three bands of singers 
being sent out to greet the distinguished guest on the 
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banks of the Molendinar. The diocese which Mungo The cathedral church of today was begun by Bishop 
founded was quite extensive, and in one direction ex- William de Bondington (1233-1258) who during his 
tended “towards Orkney, Norway, and Iceland.” Always lifetime saw the completion of both the choir and the 
he had his eye upon further horizons, and it seemed as lower church. The nave, although begun even earlier 


though he were tireless in his longing and labors to than Bondington’s episcopate, was not completed until 


carry the light of the Christian faith across the whole the very end of the thirteenth century or the beginning 
length and breadth of the land. He died at a great age of the fourteenth. Bishop Cameron, “the magnificent” 
on January 13, 603, and was buried on the hillside above (1426-1446), built a large part of the sacristy, finished 
the banks of the little stream where he had baptised his the chapter house, and erected the consistory house and 
first converts in Strathclyde. Today his gravestone is library at the southwest corner of the nave, now un- 
the magnificent stone Cathe- 

dral of Glasgow, rising in 

majestic beauty as a monu- 

ment to the ancient saint 

who planted the Church in 

the rough Scotch country. 


Building the Cathedral 


During the centuries fol- 
lowing the death of St. 
Mungo there was doubtless 
a succession of churches 
built near or upon the site 
of his grave: simple struc- 
tures of wood and wattle, 
no trace of which now re- 
mains. Nor is there any 
record of the long line of 
bishops who succeeded him 
and carried on his work in 
Scotland. The first Bishop 
of Glasgow who clearly 
emerges out of the mists of 
obscurity is Bishop John at 
the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The first cathedral 
of stone was dedicated on 
July 7, 1136, King David 
being present with his court 
at the ceremony. This 
church apparently was de- 
stroyed by fire some years 
later, and a new building, 
probably begun by his 
predecessors, was completed 
by Bishop Jocelin (1174- 
1199) in 1197. Of this 
church, only a portion of a 


all remains, near the south Glasgow Cathedral from the southeast. This view shows the length of the ancient building and 
west entrance to the lower also the unusual effect of the eastern end where the lower church is surmounted by the choir 
church. to give an impression of two stories. 
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happily removed. The last of the builders, Archbishop 
Blacader (1483-1508) built the beautiful aisle on the 
south side called by his name, and also erected the choir 
screen. 

The cathedral site, perched above the city, with the 
High Street leading up to it from the bridge, is a fine 
one; and the medieval builders knew how to make the 
most of it. To the east the ground falls rapidly to the 
little ravine in which the Molendinar burn once flowed. 
The steep slope gave the builder his opportunity; and 
to the skill with which he seized it we owe the wonder- 
ful lower church with its forest of columns. 

Like the other churches in Scotland, the Cathedral of 
Glasgow suffered certain attacks during the stormy days 
of the sixteenth century. During the years succeeding 
the Reformation all images were removed, the altars 
broken, and the chapels stripped of their furnishings. 
But the fabric, fortunately, was never greatly damaged. 
Almost alone among the great churches of Scotland, it 
has never been roofless. And the worship of God has 
been carried on within its walls continuously for more 
than 700 years. After the Reformation it entered upon 





Looking through the nave toward the west window, Glasgow 
Cathedral. 
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a new period of its history, becoming the great parish 
church of Glasgow. And during all these centuries jt 
has been the spiritual center of the whole life of the city, 


The Cathedral Today 


The most imposing view of the exterior of the 
cathedral is to be had from the southeastern corner of 
the churchyard, allowing one to see the whole length of 
the church, 285 feet from east to west. It will be noticed 
that the eastern half is really a two-storey building, the 
choir being the upper storey. The lower church is entire. 
ly above the level of the ground; and the entrances to 
it, with their porches, are charming examples of medieval 
doorways. The western facade of the nave has suffered 
immeasurably by the ill-judged removal, in 1846 and 
1848, of the two great towers which had adorned it 
since the fourteenth century. 

The nave has spacious dignity and at the same time 
the almost austere simplicity of the design characteristic 
of most of the medieval Scottish churches. It is perhaps 
this simplicity that gives the building a suggestion of 
greater size than it actually possesses. One unusual 
feature of the interior is that the transepts do not 
project beyond the wall-line of the nave. In pre-Re- 
formation times there were altars at each of the fourteen 
pillars of the nave, but of these no trace remains. They 
were dedicated to various saints, including St. Nicholas, 
St. Cuthbert, St. Blase, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Machar, St. Bridget and others. There are many monu- 
ments and memorial tablets, mostly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The only one of special interest is that of the 
Stewarts of Minto in the south aisle. Charles II fell 
in love with one of the daughters of the house and 
although she refused to marry him he set her likeness, 
as Britannia, on the copper coinage of the realm, where 
it remains to this day. The stained glass windows 
throughout the church were almost all installed in the 
nineteenth century, and many of them were made in 
Munich. The large choir screen which was erected at 
the very end of the fifteenth century by Bishop Blacader 
practically divides the church in half. 

The ritual choir was built by Bishop de Bondington, 
and the western half contained stalls for the high officers 
and canons. The roof in this portion of the church is 
of oak, with sculptured bosses. The most striking 
feature is the square east end, with its ambulatory and 
four chapels beyond the high altar. These, counting 
from north to south, were dedicated respectively to St. 
Ninan, St. Martin, St. James the Greater, and St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence. 






in 
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There is a show case in the east end of the choir, 
containing some interesting relics of the church’s history, 
including some pewter communion vessels. In former 
times none was admitted to the sacrament unless he 
could produce a “communion token,” as evidence that in 
the judgment of the Kirk-Session, he was worthy to 


come to the Lord’s Table. Three metal tokens are still 
in existence, bearing the dates 1725, 1776, and 1819. 

A “Reader’s Bible” in the show case, “Imprinted at 
London by Robert Barker, printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majestie, anno 1617,” is a reprint of the 
Authorised Version of 1611. It is provided with chains 
for fastening it to the reading desk. The reader’s duty 
was to be present in church an hour before the preacher 
entered, to read prayers from the Book of Common 
Order and passages from Holy Scripture, and thus com- 
mence public worship. There is an hourglass also here, 
the type commonly used in Scottish churches in old 
days, being intended to guide the preacher as to the 
proper time for the duration of his sermon. The one 
here dates from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the sand in it runs for thirty-eight minutes. 


The lofty sacristy dates from the fifteenth century; 
on the capital of the center pillar are the arms of King 
James I and of Bishop Cameron, the builder. The oak 
door here is the only original one left in the church, 
and the leaden bullets embedded in the timber speak of 


stormy scenes and times. 


The Lower Church 


The portion of the church beneath the main nave 
was built during the episcopate of Bishop William de 
Bondington, and designed by some unknown architect 
of genius. The lower church is often miscalled the 
ctypt, but is a particularly fine example of the first 
pointed style of Gothic, and is one of the chief glories 
of medieval Scottish architecture. With its twenty-seven 
lancet windows, its galaxy of pillars symmetrically dis- 
posed, yet skilfully varied in design, its mystery of light 
and shadow, it is a veritable forest carved in stone. 
The length is 123 feet and it is more than sixty feet 
wide. In the center, on a slightly raised platform and 
within four slender pillars stood the Shrine of St. 
Mungo, patron saint of Glasgow, whose tomb lies 
beneath its floor and in honor of whom the cathedral 
is dedicated. Here the saint was buried. To this sacred 
spot thousands of pilgrims made their way in medieval 
times. Indeed, in 1451 the Pope decreed that it should 
be esteemed as meritorious to make a pilgrimage to 
Glasgow Cathedral as to Rome itself. Today, un- 
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The Chapter House, Glasgow Cathedral, was begun in the 
thirteenth century, but not completed for 200 years. 


fortunately, no trace of the shrine and chapel furnish- 
ings remains. 


Chapel of the Four Altars 


On an even lower level, in the extreme east end of the 
lower church, one reaches the Chapel of the Four Altars, 
corresponding to those in the upper church. These, 
counting, from north to south, were dedicated respective- 
ly to St. Nicholas, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Andrew, 
and St. John the Evangelist. On the north wall of the 
Chapel of St. Andrew is a recumbent stone efigy of 
Bishop Robert Wischard (1271-1316), patriot, ec- 
clesiastic, and statesman. One of the most striking 
figures of his time, he consistently supported the na- 
tional cause against Edward I and the English. 

In the south wall of the Chapel of St. John is St. 
Mungo’s Well, and the window above depicts the 
baptism of King Roderick’s child by St. Mungo. The 
large tomb altar close by bears the inscription “Here lies 
ane honorabill woman Dame Margaret Colquhoun, 
Lady Boyd.” A daughter of George Colquhoun of Luss, 
she married into another ancient Scottish family, that of 

(Continued on page 39) 





The Holy Child of Atocha 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBuRY 


HEN Christmas snows make a white ruching 

along the flat roofs of squat adobe houses in 

New Mexican villages and towns, the little 
efhgy of El Santo Nino de Atocha—The Holy Child of 
Atocha—receives even more attention than it has re- 
ceived throughout the year. This appealing statue of 
the Christ Child has ever been a favorite of the Spanish 
speaking people of this region. It is a deeply venerated 
and beloved object along with the Virgin of Guadelupe 
and San Isidro, the saint of farmer folk. 

This efhgy of the Christ Child is not depicted as an 
infant such as is seen in the nacimiento grouping of the 
nativity, but as a little boy able to walk along country 
roads and across village fields) Wherever children are 
sick or grown people in trouble, there goes El Santo 
Nino. The replica and legend are as typically Spanish 
and Spanish-New Mexican as the people who turn to it 
in trouble. 

The Holy Child is depicted in old pictures and in 
hand carved bultos usually seated in a little chair. He 
wears a medieval pilgrim’s plumed hat and a long coat. 
Because he is a pilgrim, a bandoleer and pouch hang 
over one shoulder. A shoulder bag such as this pouch, 
in New Mexico, is the mark of the traveler even as a 
bandanna tied with a stick, in more modern time, gives 
the same impression. In one hand is held a staff, with 
a gourd water bottle attached and in the other hand is 
a basket supposed to hold bread. In New Mexico, this 
basket is often filled with paper flowers. 

The legend of this deeply loved effigy originated in 
the Spanish city of Atocha during the occupation of 
the Moors. At one time many Christians were im- 
prisoned by the Moors and the only persons allowed to 
enter the great prison were little children. The women- 
folk of these prisoners suffered greatly because they 
knew the prisoners must be starving and half dead with 
thirst. 

According to the legend, one day a child dressed like 
the pilgrims of the time, came to the prison carrying in 
one hand a basket of bread and in the other a gourd full 
of water. Being so little, the child was allowed to enter 


Museum of New Mexico Photo 


A New Mexican version of El Santo Nino. 


the prison and went from prisoner to prisoner. Although 
he slaked the thirst and fed great numbers of Christians, 
the Moorish guards were terrified to see that the water 
gourd never ran out of water, nor was the little basket 
empty of bread. As the little pilgrim dispensed water 
and bread, each captive received a blessing more com- 
forting than the food and drink. 

From that day to this, El Santo Nino has been the 
comfort of all prisoners. Not only are political prisoners 
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comforted, but people unjustly in jail, entrapped 
miners, and travelers caught in rock slides or bemired 
in mud. 


Ancient Legend 


In the early days of colonization, a Spanish effigy 
of San Nino came to the New World with a lovely 
Spanish girl who was to marry a member of the Sena 
family. This efigy was made in Barcelona, Spain, and 
is still in the possession of the Sena family in Santa Fe. 
The Christ Child is shown sitting in a solid silver chair, 
wearing a silver filigree hat and silver sandals. In one 
hand is held a gold cross and in the other a golden 
basket. The statue is richly clothed in heavy silk, to 
which are fastened symbols of the relief brought to 
imprisoned and troubled people. 


But in poor New Mexican villages, the little efigy 
is no less loved, even if the accoutrements are not so 
rich. One of the most appealing of these is found in 
Chimay, the little village of the weavers in the blue 
and lavender shadows of lofty Truchas peaks. Here it 
was that a statue of the Holy Child was unearthed 
about one hundred fifty years ago. 


The legend says that a farmer of Chimayd was 
ploughing his field with oxen. Behind him skipped and 
played his little daughter. Suddenly the little girl heard 
a bell ringing somewhere under ground and begged her 
father to stop his oxen and to dig in the ground from 
whence came the sound of the bell. He listened to the 
child and dug deeply in the earth. In a little while he 
unearthed a sanctus bell. His daughter begged him to 
keep on digging. A little deeper in the earth he came 
upon a little efigy of El Santo Nino de Atocha. Many 
miracles are attributed to this statue and a chapel! for it 
was erected by grateful villagers. 


Around this statue, many typically New Mexican 
legends have grown up. One is that the little effigy 
leaves its shrine and tramps about the countryside, going 
to the comfort of sick children, farmers whose teams 
and wagons are stuck in deep adobe mud, or wherever 
people are imprisoned. Often this effigy has been seen 
in the company of San Isidro, who, as the saint of 
farmer folk, naturally knows all the short cuts through 
the fields and pastures. Going about the country so 
much, the villagers say, wears out the shoes of the little 
Santo and many are the new shoes of leather, wood, or 
silver that are made or bought to replace the old ones 
worn out in bringing comfort to village people. 


Even in modern times, the little Santo remains the 
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help of all prisoners. During World War II a statue 
of El Santo Nino, in some form, was found in nearly 
every Spanish-American home where men were in the 
armed forces. Many men of the 200th Regiment, 
captured at Bataan by the Japanese, were from this part 
of the country and the little Santo was much needed. 

When at last the survivors of the 200th returned to 
New Mexico this region saw a medieval procession 
wending its way on foot to the old village of Chimayé 
and the beloved effigy of El Santo Nino in the chapel 
there, for the Spanish speaking New Mexicans who 
suffered out their time as prisoners of the Japanese, re- 
membered the little Santo and its special function of 
ministering to prisoners. Some of these prisoners 
promised that if they ever could return to the blue skies 
and wide free spaces of their beloved region, they would 
walk on foot from their homes to the little statue in 
the old village of the weavers, there to offer prayers of 
thanksgiving. 

So it was that almost directly across the valley from 
the atomic city of Los Alamos on its mesa top, straggled 
a strangely medieval procession of Spanish speaking 
New Mexicans who had survived the terrors of Bataan. 
Some of them had walked from homes far down the 
Rio Grande. Young men in uniform carried lighted 
candles. Friends and relatives joined the procession. 
Only the very old and the very young or the disabled 
rode to that great gathering in Chimay to give thanks 
that so many had at last returned home. In modern 
days as in ancient times the gentle presence of the Christ 
Child still permeates this new-old land. 
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All Hallows Barking-by-the Tower 


Prepared by 


Lorp Mortistong, F. S. A., F. R. I. B. A., Chief Designer 
and 
Paut Pacer, I. R. I. B. A. 


HE rebuilding of those English churches which 
were seriously damaged by enemy action in the 
last war presents some very special problems, 
architectural, financial, and practical; of these problems 
and their attempted solution All Hallows-by-the-Tower 
has example to offer in their most acute form. Here was 
a church in which at the time of its devastation in 1940 
virtually the whole history of English ecclesiology could 
be traced from its Saxon beginnings, through the suc- 
ceeding ages which had added stonework columns and 
arcades in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a brick 
tower in the seventeenth century, and embellishments at 
every intervening period. The whole had been welded 
together in a drastic but not unsympathetic restoration 
in the nineteenth century. 
Such was the havoc wrought by fire and blast that 
of this architectural conspectus of diverse dates all that 
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Architect’s drawing of All Hallows by the 


survived above ground were some fragments of the 
earliest work, the brickwork shell of the tower, and the 
breached and calcined outer walls inclosing the roofless 
space of what had once been sanctuary, nave, and aisles, 
All else had gone, including even the arcades and their 
supporting columns, rendered unstable by the destruc. 
tion of their abutments. Thus the first question posed 
itself. Should rebuilding aim at a reproduction as exact 
as possible of all that had been lost, or should the 
architects feel free to design, as their predecessors would 
not have hesitated to do, something of the current 


age? 


In considering the alternatives one condition of 
paramount necessity was readily accepted by all con- 
cerned: where so much had been destroyed every vestige 


and evidence of the church’s historic past must at all 
costs be jealously preserved for incorporation in the new 
building. 


Tower, London, as the anicent church will look when restoration and building are 


complete. 
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This fundamental deci- 
sion having been taken oth- 
ers flowed from it in logical 
sequence. If the scattered 
ruins were to be successfully 
knit together to form a 
coherent and harmonious 
composition, the amalgam of 
new building could not af- 
ford to depart entirely from 
that evolutionary tradition 
which had influenced all 
preceding styles, nor should 
it recall an earlier period of 
architecture than that which 
had predominated in the 
pre-war church. So it was 
that the designs for the re- 
construction took their in- 
spiration from the English 
Perpendicular idiom, ration- 
ally adapted to modern 
methods of construction. It 
followed that no attempt 
should be made wholly to conceal the damage which the 
church had sustained, but rather to manifest the honora- 
ble scars of war in materials which would harmonize 


with, but not exactly match, the originals. So, for ex- 
ample, the bomb breach in the east wall would be filled 
not with a replica of the ancient stonework, but with 
brickwork marking the gap which the bomb had caused. 


Many Problems 


But if the principles of reconstruction had thus been 
settled, this was the beginning rather than the end of 
the difficulties which had to be resolved before any start 
could be made on actual building. The plans for this 
were approved by the many authorities concerned, both 
ecclesiastical and lay, at a time when Government regu- 
lations were at their most severe in allocating to projects 
of national importance only those limited resources of 
building labor, materials, and capital which were wholly 
inadequate to satisfy all the needs of a country striving 
to recover from the effects of total war. Building 
licenses for quite insignificant amounts were accordingly 
parcelled out between many competing applicants and 
never a sufficient sum allowed to cover more than a 
small section of the work. Thus, it became necessary to 
proceed by slow stages and even now it is impossible to 
say when the restored All Hallows will be complete in 
all and every detail. 


Her late Majesty Queen Mary, accompanied by the Rev. T. B. Clayton, vicar, inspects the 
roofless space which was once the sanctuary, nave and aisles of All Hallows by the Tower in 


London. 


Materials themselves have restricted the tempo of re- 
construction and to a considerable extent have influenced 
the design. At different times since the rebuilding 
started bricks and cement have been in exceedingly 
short supply, with steel and timber unobtainable. Thus, 
of all the benefactions received from overseas in response 
to the world wide appeals of the vicar, the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, probably the most rewarding was the steel 
reinforcement from the United States and Canada 
which permitted the reinforced concrete structure and 
roof to proceed when there were no suitable materials 
freely available for these purposes in England. As will 
be seen from an accompanying photograph the roof, 
which is derived from and recalls the traditions of Eng- 
lish carpentry in church building, loses nothing in ap- 
pearance from its design having to be translated into 
methods and materials of the present day, and possesses 
the added advantage of being proof alike against the 
risks of fire and the decay to which timber is liable. 

Thanks, therefor, to these timely gifts from abroad, a 
start could be made on reconstruction which would not 
otherwise have been possible, and so it came about that 
a refoundation stone was laid by Her Majesty the pres- 
ent Queen Mother on the 19th of July 1948. In due 
course following this inauguration, the north aisle was 
rededicated in July 1949 in the presence of her late 
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Gifts of steel from the United States and Canada made pos- 
sible the construction of this new roof of reinforced concrete 


for All Hallows. 


Majesty, Queen Mary, much having been accomplished 
during a period when church building in England was 
virtually at a standstill. 

Now that building is much less strictly controlled by 
government regulations shortages of another kind have 
begun to assert themselves, and stone work is being 
sadly hampered by lack of masons experienced in the 
craft. 


Happily, however, for All Hallows, much of the 


Painswick stone required to clothe the interior was pre- 
pared during the period when no constructional work 
was permissible, with the result that, as can be seen in 
another of the illustrations, the south side of the nave 


and the southern arcade already show fine promise of 
the finished effect. 


Meeting the Costs 


Finally, there remains the financial problem, for al- 
though it might be thought that state funds would de- 
fray the total cost of reinstating all that was destroyed, 


it does not quite work out that way in practice. Under. 
standably, War Damage Acts only recognize for com. 
pensation those parts of a building which were directly 
affected by a hostile act. Normally they can make no 
allowance for any defect or insufficiency in the original 
structure, nor, of course, for any improvement which 
it is desired to make in the rebuilding. Furthermore, in 
view of the vast expense of restoring all the churches 
which were damaged, restraint is exercised on the degree 
and quality of ornament and finish for which reimburse. 
ment may be claimed. 

All concerned with the rebuilding of All Hallows are 
determined that the church shall be as fine as any of 
its predecessors on this historic site; that the ancient re- 
mains shall be everywhere preserved and fully repaired 
for incorporation in the new structure; and that this 
rare opportunity shall be seized to make such desirable 
improvements as the rising of a worthy spire upon the 
brickwork tower, the provision of living quarters for a 
resident custodian, and the replacement of all equipment 
with installations of the most efficient kind for heating 
and lighting. 

Add to items such as these the fact that the whole of 
the furnishings were lost, including the organ, and it 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The south arcade, All Hallows by the Tower, under recon- 
struction. The material is Painswick stone. 





An N.C.S. Student Finds Some 
European Cathedrals 


By LittiAN MEYER 755 


Under the auspices of the American Field Service I, 
together with 1,099 other American high school students, 
sailed for Europe early last summer. The Field Service 
annually brings high school boys and girls from Europe 
to this country for a winter’s study and sponsors 
American students abroad for the summer months. 

Although we were the largest student group ever to 
leave New York, after twelve full days of lecturing, 
studying, and having fun together, I believe we were 
one of the closest groups. I found my life on board 
ship very similar to the life I lead at National Cathedral 
School, for in both places there is an unusual bond of 
fellowship binding all the members of a large group to 
one another. 

Following my arrival in Europe I spent two months 
filled with eye-opening experiences in Germany. I lived 
with a German family and learned to know and love 
their country, customs, and language. My life there was 
especially thrilling due to the companionship of my 
eighteen-year-old German “sister,” Ulli. On one of our 
bike trips through Germany we visited Loest, a city 
famous for its ancient cathedrals, where we entered each 
cathedral and attended services of various religious sects. 
I also saw the cathedrals in Cologne and in Luneburg. 

For the five hundred American Field Service students 
in Europe, there was a special treat at the conclusion of 
our summer, for we were to spend three days in Paris. 
These were the three fullest days of my whole summer. 
Sightseeing was of course our main interest, although we 
were on our own and could do what we liked. Josephine 
Pike, an A. F. S. student from California, and I decided 
to take in all we could of the beauty of Paris by visiting 
those well known places of which we had heard so much 
since childhood. We saw the Eiffel Tower, the Louvre, 
the Tomb of Napoleon, and many other famous places. 
However, we were not actually struck by the rea! and 
ancient grandeur of Paris until we stood in front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. Here stood what we had 
imagined, what we had heard about, and what we had 
seen pictures of in many books. This cathedral was 
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Lillian Meyer, National Cathedral School senior, and Josephine 
Pike, another American Field Service visitor to Europe last 


summer, study the carvings which adorn the main portal, 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


completely up to our expectations and showed itself more 
than deserving of its widespread fame and praise. Its 
magnificence thrilled us and the spiritual presence we 
felt there inspired us. With its spires reaching toward 
the sky and its windows glowing with rich colors, it 


seemed to tell the story of a people’s great faith, which 
(Continued on page 32) 





Cathedral Church of St. John, Delaware, 
Uedicates New Furnishings and Buildings 


By 


James F. BrackNey 


ED by their dean and rector, the Very Rev. Thomas 
M. W. Yerxa, the parishioners of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, in Wilmington, Delaware, 

dedicated recently completed additions and alterations to 
the fabric, a war memorial window, and a new font 
cover at a service which marked the completion of a 
$355,000 expansion program. The new portions and 
furnishings were dedicated by the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke 
Mosley, bishop coadjutor of Delaware and former dean 
of the cathedral. 

New construction included erection of a west porch 
and cloister, a kitchen, a children’s chapel and nursery. 
Extensive alterations were made at the same time in the 
great hall, to the church school classrooms, the choir 
room, the common room, and the bishop coadjutor’s 
office. The expansion program was launched in the fall 
of 1952 when Bishop Mosley, then cathedral dean, 
turned the first spadeful of earth for the commence- 
ment of the building program. Architects for the work 
were Victorine and Samuel Homsey of Wilmington. 

The recent construction is the first extensive work to 
be done at the cathedral since the building of the 
Chapter House and St. Seite 
Mary’s Chapel, both of 
which were completed and 
dedicated in the spring of 
1921. 

In the spring of 1952, 
prior to approval of the new 
expansion program, $40,000 
had been spent on improve- 
ments, including a new roof 
and complete redecoration 
of the inside of the cathe- 
dral. At this same time the 
organ was rebuilt by the 
firm which had originally in- 
stalled it in 1919. During 
the dismantling of the organ 
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a bust of one of the founders of the church, Alexis I, 
duPont, was discovered in the organ loft. Its existence 
had been unknown until this discovery. The rebuilt 
organ, dedicated late in 1952, was dedicated to the 
memory of Mr, duPont, a life long member of St. 
John’s Church, where he had been baptized in 1879, 
and from the time of the church’s designation as 
cathedral, a loyal member of that congregation. 

To meet the many and varied needs of a growing 
cathedral parish, the expansion plans called for extensive 
work and careful allocation of space. In order to pro- 
vide the new choir room it was necessary to excavate 
under the cathedral offices. The former choir room, 
above the offices, was then renovated and a kitchenette 
added, thus providing a large meeting room which has 
come to be known as the common room. 

In the Great Hall many changes were made. It was 
enlarged sufficiently to double seating capacity for 
dinners and other functions, and then equipped with 
folding doors. By using these the hall can be divided 
into two meeting rooms. 


Church school classrooms were also enlarged and 
ey = tad 


Sanborn Studio 


St. John’s, Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Delaware, as it looks today. This view shows 


the new cloister and west porch added during the recent expansion program. 
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modernized, and in a new addition adjoining them a 
children’s chapel capable of seating 100 children has 
been erected. Furnishings for the chapel are scaled to 
the size of the members of the congregation. The new 
nursery is located below the chapel. Of very practical 
value too, is the new and modern kitchen which has been 
constructed. 

From the outside, the most obvious additions are the 
west porch and cloister. These make access to various 


Sanborn Studio 


New Cloister, the Cathedral Church of St. John, Wilmington, 
Delaware, is one of the major portions recently completed in 
the expansion program. 


parts of the cathedral buildings much easier without dis- 
turbing services or meetings which are in progress. 

Another recent improvement was the installation of 
a public address system, with microphones located at the 
lectern, pulpit, dean’s stall, the bishop’s chair, and a 
hanging microphone above the altar. Speakers are 
located in the nave and in St. Mary’s Chapel and it is 
planned to place one in the church school office. 


Nearly Century Old 


St. John’s Church was designated as the cathedral of 
the Diocese of Delaware by proclamation of Bishop 
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Philip Cook in May, 1935. The cornerstone for the 
present building was laid in June 1857 by Bishop Alfred 
Lee. The parish itself dates from December 2, 1856, 
when the church actually took title to the former Green 
Tree Inn property at Concord Avenue and Market 
Street. Episcopal services in the neighborhood date from 
well before that date, but for a number of years services 
had been held in private homes located in what was then 
known as Brandywine Village. Planning for the parish 
began when the Rev. Charles Breck of Trinity Church 
began to hold services in the Brandywine Academy 
around 1850. 

Although many organizations of the cathedral church 
continued their activities during the execution of the 
expansion program, they were seriously handicapped and 
found it necessary to curtail somewhat. Since the com- 
pletion of the building and alterations, programs, 
notably of the women’s organizations, have greatly in- 
creased. Under the leadership of Dean Yerxa, activities 
and programs for the men of the parish are expected 
to expand equally, and the entire life of the cathedral 
reflect the added spiritual strength gained from the 
new beauty and convenience of the larger physical plant. 
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Christmas Services on Television 
The Columbia Broadcasting System, TV Network, 


will carry the midnight service of Holy Communion, 
with sermon and special Christmas music from Wash- 
ington Cathedral on December 24. On Christmas Day 
the morning service will be televised over the National 
Broadcasting Company Network. 

Exact hours are not yet known and local newspapers 
should be consulted for station and time announcements. 
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Presiding Bishop Preaches 
At Y.W.C.A. Service 


The witness, in word and deed, which the Young 
Women’s Christian Association has borne to the worth 
of human personality was praised in the sermon deliv- 
ered in Washington Cathedral on the occasion of the 
Association’s World Fellowship Vesper Service by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, who further told the huge 
congregation that compassionate understanding of hu- 
man beings, one for another, is the only route to the 
solution of the many problems facing today’s tense 
world. Three thousand persons, including 2,000 Y. W. 
C. A. members from twenty-five states, and the Asso- 
ciation’s 1954 International Leadership trainees from 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, heard Bishop Sher- 
rill, who is Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
and president of the World Council of Churches. 

The service, which has been held annually in the 
Cathedral for many years, had a special significance this 
year in that it marked the centennial af the founding of 
the Y. W. C. A. in London in 1855, as well as the begin- 
ning of the annual World Fellowship Week, observed 
this year the third week in November. A highlight of 


the service was the presentation, by representatives of 
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the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, of $214,902 collected from members 
and friends for the Association’s work in foreign lands, 
The gift was the largest ever made and is in addition to 
the special centennial fund now being raised for general 
expansion of the Y’s work. 

Following the service about 250 leaders of the Asso- 
ciation attended a reception at the home of the Bishop 
of Washington and Mrs. Dun. 
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Chief Pilgrim Aide Dies 

Services for Mrs. James Saltsman, founder of the 
Cathedral’s Pilgrim Aides, who died Saturday, October 
29, were held All Saints Day, at St. Alban’s Church on 
the Cathedral Close. More than twenty of the aides, all 
of whom Mrs. Saltsman personally had trained and 
worked with, were present at the service, and members 
of St. Alban’s choir, of which she was a longtime mem- 
ber sang. “Lead Kindly Light,” a hymn she had men- 
tioned to one of the aides as specially dear to her, short- 
ly before her last illness, was among a group of several 
sung at the service. 

The Rev. Robert Stockton Trenbath, rector of St. 
Alban’s Church, composed a special prayer for this 
service relating Mrs. Saltsman’s thirty-five years of 
faithful service in the parish, and the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, gave the benediction. 
Many of her friends at the Cathedral were present, in- 
cluding the Dean and the Canon Precentor, the Rev. 
Luther D. Miller. 

ae a 
Services by Candlelight 
All Cathedral services on October 17 were held by 


candlelight, without heat, and without organ music. 
Hurricane Hazel hit the Capital on the 15th and for the 
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following three days the greater part of the city, includ- 
ing the Cathedral close, was without power. Distressing 
as were some of the storm’s results—the close lost forty 
trees—the effect on the services was quite the opposite. 

Most unusual was the special evensong held to mark 
the beginning of National Nurse Week. For the proces- 
sional, in which 200 uniformed nurses joined the Cathe- 
deal choir and clergy, music was provided by a grand 
piano, but the a capella singing of most of the service 
seemed to emphasize the beauty of the liturgy and the 
clarity of the voices. And for many of the worshippers 
the late afternoon sun, coming through the stained 
glass windows to meet the soft candlelight of the vast 
interior, created a scene which they will never forget, 
and which added immeasurably to the occasion. Dean 
Sayre was the preacher and the lessons were read by Lt. 
Col. Thelma Munn, American Nurse Corps, and Miss 
Martha Medaris of the District of Columbia Nurses 
Association. A reproduction of the Crimea panel in the 
Cathedral’s Florence Nightingale Window was used on 
the cover of the service leaflet. 

* * 
Choral Society Concerts 

The Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies, 
Paul Callaway conductor, is presenting three concerts 
this season. All are being given in the main body of 
Washington Cathedral, with the choral groups and or- 
chestra, made up of members of the National Sym- 
phony, occupying the crossing and steps leading to the 
great choir. 

The first program, on November 16, was the rendi- 
tion of Verdi’s “Requiem.” On December 27 “L’enfance 
du Christ” by Louis Berlioz will be given, with Jane 
Hobson, David Lloyd, Mac Morgan, and Kenneth Smith 
as soloists. Richard Dirksen, associate organist, will be 
at the console. The final concert will be on April 25, 
1955, 


x * x 
Generous Response to Drive 

The Sustaining and Building Fund campaign con- 
ducted this fall in the Washington Metropolitan area 
for the Cathedral topped its $50,000 goal. Four hun- 
dred workers took part in the month-long campaign 
which concluded with a victory tea on October 22. 

On hand to take part in the celebration were G. 
Bowdoin Craighill, Jr., general chairman of the cam- 
paign; Mrs. John Wright, a member of the Cathedral 
staff and executive secretary of the campaign, and these 
division chairmen: Mesdames John Stenhouse, Shirley 


Ashton, and Susanne Harris, and Colonel Charles S. 
Miller and Richard Sebastian. Each division topped 
its quota. 


Dr. Ernest L. Stockton 


Dr. Ernest Stockton, who was executive secretary of 
the National Cathedral Association from 1944 to 1949, 
died at his home in Alexandria, Virginia, early in No- 
vember. At the time of his death he was consultant to 
the House Small Business Committee. He was at one 
time president of Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tennessee. 

* * 
Harvest Service 


Shocks of corn, fruits, and flowers decorated the 
Cathedral on Sunday, October 10, when a service of 
thanksgiving for the harvest season was held in the 
afternoon. The Rev. James Murchison Duncan, rector 
of Ascension and St. Agnes Church in Washington, was 
the preacher and took for his theme, “Worship the 
Lord in the Holiness of Beauty.” The Cathedral choir 
led the congregation in the singing of familiar harvest 
season hymns and a specially written liturgy. 


New Congregation 


A new congregation, the Syrian Orthodox, has been 
added to the Cathedral family. The services are held 
every Sunday morning in the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. 


Summer Work 


The road outside the North Transept was widened 
and resurfaced during the summer; new curbs and side- 
walks installed; and a good start made on establishing 
new grass in the area between the Cathedral, the east 
cloister, and the office building. 

Also in this general area, but to the west of the north 
porch, a transformer pit was dug and completed and 
the transformers installed. As soon as the switchboard 
equipment arrives, this great addition and improvement 
for the electrical system will be in running order. 
Record Enrollment at N.C.S. 

The National Cathedral School for Girls began its 
55th year in September with a record enrollment of 350 
girls, including a new second section of Grade 4, the 
school’s entering grade. The faculty and staff were in- 
creased to sixty in order to care for this capacity school 
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without making classes larger, and to provide sufficient 
residence staff. 

Returning students exclaimed over the summer’s im- 
provements—a completely redecorated and redesigned 
infirmary, modern kitchen equipment, asphalt tile floor- 
ing in the upper halls, new record players, records and 
books, and freshly painted classrooms and living quar- 
ters everywhere. 

New this year to the student body is Gulbun Coker, 
an American Field Service student from Istanbul, 
Turkey. Other members of this always colorful and 
always cosmopolitan group include girls from Guate- 
mala, Denmark, China, India, Venezuela, Cambodia, 
Sweden, England, and Korea, as well as girls from 
twenty-five different states in all sections of this nation. 


Solemn Evensong 

The Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, suffragan bishop of 
the Diocese of New York, was the preacher at a solemn 
evensong held in the Cathedral on Wednesday evening, 
October 13. Arrangements for the service were made 


by the American Church Union. 


Canon and Mrs. Wedel Abroad 
The Rev. Dr. Theodore Wedel, warden of the College 


of Preachers for the last fifteen years, has been invited 
to lecture this winter at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland. His subject will be “Communicating the 
Gospel.” 

The Institute, founded in 1946 under auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, is directed by Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, who has lectured widely in the United States. 
Dr. Wedel is a past chairman of the Commission on 
Evangelism of the World Council’s Study department, 
and he was one of the key speakers at its meeting in 
Chicago last summer. 

Mrs. Wedel, who is a member of the Commission on 
the Role of Men and Women in the Church, another 
World Council project, will speak to women’s groups in 
several countries on activities of women’s groups in 
United States churches. She will also attend a meeting 
of the International Red Cross in Geneva as one of the 
United States represer:tatives. 


A Faithful Servant Dies 


Lucy Vaughan Mackrille, designer and embroiderer 
of altar cloths and other church hangings, died at her 
home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, on November 25. The 
Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun; the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral, 
and the Ven. Albert H. Lucas, archdeacon of the Dio- 


cese of Maryland and former canon of the Cathedral, 
officiated at the service held in the Cathedral on No. 
vember 29. She was given sepulture in the Cathedral, 
Miss Mackrille, a beloved figure on Mt. St. Alban 
until failing health forced her retirement little more than 
a year ago, began her unique career under the founder 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee. As his sec. 
retary in the days when St. Mark’s Church was serving 
as the Bishop of Washington’s cathedral, she was his 
secretary, and it was at his suggestion that she began 
the study of church embroidery, spending nearly a year 
abroad to increase the knowledge and skill gained in her 
studies in this country. Even before the Cathedral build. 
ing was begun, Miss Mackrille was at work on the many 
vestments and hangings which would be needed, and 
with a small corps of assistants, whom she trained, made 
those used at the great convention services in 1898, 


. St ee ee . Q 
Miss Lucy V. Mackrille displays the gold and white frontal 


she made for the crossing altar. 


From that day forward, Miss Mackrille served the 
Cathedral. For its altars she obtained the finest stuffs 
woven and spun in all parts of the world. To the work- 
ing of her designs she gave hours and hours of study 
and patient, beautiful stitching. The curtailment of 
available materials brought by the world wars distressed 
her, but actually her supplies were so vast and so varied 
that she was never unable to respond to a request for a 
new piece. 

In addition to her work for the Cathedral, Miss 
Mackrille, from her Chevy Chase studio, conducted a 
nationwide business and her handiwork can be found in 
churches throughout the country. There are few, if any, 
today who can measure up to her standards of beauty 
and workmanship and her loss will continue to be felt, 
even though her work will long survive her. 
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Nativity Medallion, owned by the Corning Museum 
of Glass, is actually made of glass paste and is believed 
to be the product of the late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century. Its age adds to its rarity, as there are 
relatively few specimens of this type of work generally 
attributed to this period. The medallion is brownish-red 
in color, possibly intended to imitate a garnet. The de- 
sign is impressed in the glass in sealing wax, and the 
whole appears to have been refined and finished by hand. 
Objects such as this, made of glass paste, were extensive- 
ly used during the early medieval period as a substitute 
for jewels. One such as this was very probably inlaid in 
an ecclesiastical vestment. 
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Needlepoint Project Progressing 


The Washington Cathedral Needlepoint Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Harold Talbott, and 
with the active cooperation of Mrs. George Humphrey, 
has made great strides during the summer. Enthusiastic 
replies were received from many N.C.A. chairmen in 
response to the letter of inquiry mailed early in the 
summer asking their help in locating able needlewomen 
who might be interested in working for the Cathedral 
(as reported in the Autumn Ace). Subsequently, a 
national sponsoring committee was set up, and Mrs. 
Sherman Adams, Mrs. Charles R. Hook, Jr., and Mrs. 
C. Oliver Iselin III accepted appointment as vice chair- 
men of the committee. Members of the sponsoring com- 
mittee have been asked to make a contribution which 
will become the basis of a fund to be used to insure 
securing the help of fine needlewomen who are unable 
to make an outright gift to the Cathedral, but might 
gladly contribute their work. 

As plans have evolved, the work of the committee 
has assumed two primary purposes: to find the skilled 
needlewomen who will work the articles necessary for 
the Cathedral’s nine chapels, the bishop’s chair and 
chapter members’ seats in the great choir, and in order 
to achieve this purpose, to hold a competitive exhibit of 
needlepoint articles. Winners of this contest, which will 
be held at the Cathedral on April 25 during the time 
of the 1955 meeting of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, will be given work to do for the Cathedral. 

In connection with the work to be done the committee 
is stressing the fact that it cannot be hurried to the point 
of jeopardizing its quality, albeit the hope is that much 
can be finished and ready for use when the Cathedral 
observes the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the 
foundation stone in 1957. 

Contributions to the committee’s funds are deductible 
for income tax purposes and may be mailed to Mrs. 
Talbott, 3108 P Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

a aa 
Dean Sayre Guest Preacher 

Dean Sayre will be in Boston March 7-11 as guest 

preacher at Lenten services in Trinity Church. From 


March 21 to 25 he will preach at the Church of the 
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Holy Spirit in Philadelphia. At both churches he will 
be most happy to welcome N. C. A. members and 
chairmen. 

* Ok 
Cathedral Choir Travels 

For the first time in its history the Cathedral Choir of 
Men and Boys, Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, 
is presenting a series of out-of-town Christmas concerts. 
Thirty-six boys and sixteen men traveled to Detroit for 
a concert in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the afternoon of 
December 11 and on the following day, Sunday, 
December 12, they sang at Trinity Cathedral in Cleve- 
land. 

Both appearances were arranged through the gracious 
hospitality of the host cathedral deans, the Very Rev. 
J. J. Weaver of St. Paul’s, and the Very Rev. P. F. 
Rex of Trinity, and the N.C.A. committees of the two 
cities. 

The third concert is being given in Middlebury, Vir- 
ginia, on December 18 at the Community Center, and 
for this too, N. C. A. leadership is largely responsible. 

The program, which will be the same for the three 
appearances, will include motets, choruses, and carols, 
ranging in date of composition from 1496 to 1954. 


kK ok Ox 
Washington Committee Reconstituted 


In line with recommendations made last spring the 
Washington (D. C.) committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Carroll Perry, Jr., is expanding its program 
this year. The group will continue its work for the 
annual Cathedral Sustaining and Building Fund Drive 
each fall, and will also continue to serve as hostesses for 
the annual meeting of the association at the Cathedral 
in the spring. In an effort to broaden its impact upon 
the Capital community, however, the committee has been 
enlarged to include a representative from each parish 
in the city, some of these appointees being women who 
were already members. A regular program of six meet- 
ings has been planned, the first being early in October 
when Dean Sayre took the group through the Cathedral 
to see the new construction. Last month the committee 
members attended the service for the Queen Mother, 
and this month Canon Charles Stinnette led a Christmas 
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meditation for them in the Bethlehem Chapel. 

Mrs. Perry arranged for a group from her parish to 
have a special tour of the Cathedral, with Canon Luther 
Miller as guide, to attend evensong, and to have tea at 
the College of Preachers following the service. It is 
hoped that other parish representatives on the committee 
will make similar arrangements. 


* >k >k 


Regions Unite for State Meeting 

For the first time, so far as is known, a statewide 
meeting of N. C. A. regions has been held. The plan 
was suggested at the 1954 annual meeting and at that 
time Massachusetts said that they were planning to hold 
one and that Rhode Island might join them. Michigan 
and Virginia both indicated that they hoped to have 
such a meeting. 

Western 


had 


a regional meeting of all the areas, but Virginia 


Massachusetts for some time has 
is the first group to have a meeting for all regions, 
Northern Virginia, Southern Virginia, and Southwestern 
Virginia. This meeting was arranged by Mrs. Houghton 
Metcalf and was held on Monday, October 11, at St. 
Paul’s Parish Hall in Ivy, just outside of Charlottesville. 
Due to the presence of Dean Sayre, the hospitality of 
the Rev. Dudley A. Boogher, the hard work of Mrs. 
Metcalf’s committee, and the enthusiastic response of 
the Virginia chairmen, the trial state regional meeting 
was a great success. 

More than fifty men and women gathered at the 
luncheon table. Mrs. Frank Johns of Richmond intro- 
duced Dean Sayre, who gave an illuminating talk on 
the history, growth, and great need of the Cathedral in 
the nation’s capital noting that not only has it grown in 
size, but in the amount of spiritual influence flowing 
out over the land. The Dean’s talk caught the imagina- 
tion of all present and later on in the meeting, when a 
parish chairman was asked if she had any suggestions, 
she replied that her only one was that there should be at 
least twenty Dean Sayres! 

After a delicious luncheon served by some of the 
women of St. Paul’s Parish, Mrs. Metcalf conducted 
the meeting, which was an informal discussion of the 
duties of the various chairmen, how to approach pros- 
pective members, to query Washington for publicity 
articles, mats, film-slides and folders, the great op- 
portunity that a state day affords chairmen to take a 
pilgrimage to the Cathedral or to ask young church 
members to carry the state flag. These suggestions were 
stressed by Mrs. Johns as she feels it is so necessary to 
get people to know the Cathedral by visiting it. 


Mrs. Kevin Keegan, executive secretary, spoke about 
the new colored movie, “The Cathedral in Action” that 
has been taken by Arthur Barrett, chief engineer at the 
Cathedral, and recommended it along with the new slides 
for chairmen to show at their parish meetings. 

The meeting emphasized the need to stress more and 
more education about the Cathedral among the parishes 
and in this way, if the education is effectively given, 
memberships, which are N. C. A.’s responsibility, would 
increase and chairmen would feel a sense of pride in 
being privileged to have some little part in the continual 
growth of a project that is to last through the ages. 


* >k *k 


Western Massachusetts 


On September 28 the Western Massachusetts Regional 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association met 
at the home of former Canon Anson Phelps Stokes and 
Mrs. Stokes for a luncheon meeting. The members 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Church of St. John’s 
in the Wilderness, Copake Falls, N. Y. served the 
luncheon. Fifty-two members and friends attended. Mrs. 
Shaun Kelly, regional chairman of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, opened the meeting with the Lord’s Prayer 
followed by the N. C. A. prayer. Mrs. Kelly welcomed 
all the members and their friends and then explained 
the purpose of the N. C. A. and the important part it 
has in the nation’s capital. She quoted Bishop Dun’s 
message: “We must be happy and unlabored in our 
work for the Cathedral, never anxious about our efforts.” 
The Cathedral endeavors to serve wider Christian com- 
munities. It is a witness to the fact that others find 
Christ and that Christ finds others beyond the borders 
of our Episcopal Church. It is the center for the move- 
ment of Christian unity in our nation. In our work 
for the N. C. A. we must not fail in our duty to our 
own parish.” 

Mrs. Kelly called upon Mrs. John Talbot who, after 
paying tribute to Mrs. Kelly’s leadership, noted some of 
the progressive accomplishments of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Region: first to have its by-laws; first to print a 
flyer on the Cathedral resolution passed by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Triennial; first to have the diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary include the Cathedral in its budget; first to 
have the N. C. A. work written up and chairmen listed 
in the Diocesan Women’s Year Book. 

Mrs. Kelly reported on her discussion with Dean Sayre 
of a permanent Western Massachusetts Memorial in the 
Cathedral and the group agreed to present this proposal 
to their local committees as a regional project for which 
a special treasurer will be appointed if it is accepted. 
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It was suggested that publicity chairmen get in touch 
with local schools at the time senior high school students 
make their pilgrimage to Washington and that Clarence 
Allen, director of the Cathedral’s department of promo- 
tion, be informed of the trips so that he can make ar- 
rangements for special guides for the students. 

Mrs. Kelly requested that each area chairman send to 
the Washington office the names of her committee mem- 
bers, underlining the publicity chairman’s name and in- 
cluding the name of the local newspaper so that releases 
of news stories may be handled by the publicity chairman 
through the Washington office as a Washington date- 
line often adds to the editor’s interest in a release. 

Mrs. Kelly recommended the new silent motion pic- 
ture, “Cathedral in Action,” which she saw in Washing- 
ton, and also the new slide set. She spoke of the Cathe- 
dral Candle Fund to which altar guilds are invited to 
send contributions; mentioned the new Cathedral glass 
price list to be available in time for fall and Christmas 
bazaar selections; and announced that Mrs. Frederick 
H. Thompson, editor of The Cathedral Age, is avail- 
«ble as a speaker. 

(Note from the Executive Secretary: This meeting has 
been especially emphasized because it reports so many 
suggestions other regions might like to follow.) 
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Student Visits Cathedrals 


(Continued from page 23) 


has survived through the ages. Each figure was beauti- 
fully molded—each inscription carefully carved. The 
visitor does not necessarily have to believe in the religious 
doctrines of this Cathedral to feel as I did that this js 


indeed a House of God. 


Having been brought up in the shadow of Washing. 
ton Cathedral, I could better understand how much 
Notre Dame means to the French, and when I came 
home I could appreciate anew watching our Cathedral 
grow and feeling a part of its growth. Both cathedrals 
offer a shelter for people of all races or creeds and each 
with its graceful beauty and spiritual presence captures 
the hearts of all that enter. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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Heport of the Dean 


(Continued from page 4) 


Grading and planting around the Deanery. 
Placing of Museum cases in south crypt cor- 
ridor. 

Refurbishing of choir room, including 100 new 
chairs. 


Promotion 


None of the things we do are possible without people 
.... We have to win friends in a variety of ways. This 
is the assignment of the department of promotion. One 
division of the department is the National Cathedral 
Association whose members number 8,257 ... . Last year 
the N. C. A. sent the Dean on seven excursions to far 
cities to speak to its gatherings and Clarence Allen, de- 
partment head, made almost double that number of 
trips. This fall N. C. A. groups have arranged for a 
history making trip by the Cathedral Choir, to Cleve- 
land and to Detroit 

Last fall the annual Building and Sustaining Fund 
drive in the Washington Metropolitan area went over 
the top of its $50,000 goal by a generous amount. . . . 
The Woodrow Wilson memorial fund now totals some 
$37,000. Over $10,000 has been raised for the Perry 
Cross for the high altar. There are now several thou- 
sand dollar-a-year givers to the building fund. . . 

In January I appointed Mrs. Katherine Allen to re- 
place Miss Lucy V. Mackrille as head of our Cathedral 
Altar Guild . . . . I hope that the Chapter will appre- 
ciate what a large responsibility falls on this altar guild 
and that without any membership in the Cathedral on 
which to rely. The servicing of eight altars, the care of 
innumerable vestments, the placing of flowers and the 
polishing of silver is no small task, but Mrs. Allen has 
recruited a goodly corps of volunteer helpers and is 
making a good start at meeting the many problems. 

I especially wish to report to the Chapter a develop- 
ment of unusual interest which I have authorized on my 
own initiative, but I hope not beyond my authority. I 
have encouraged the formation of a Cathedral Needle- 
point Guild which proposes to provide for our sanc- 
tuaries cushions covered in the same beautiful way that 
many of the English cathedrals have adopted 


.... All Hallows Guild has been more active. . . . 
In spite of rain for the second year in a row, the 
Flower Mart made $6,000 and so assured the usual 
beautiful care of the Bishops Garden. Dues and mem- 
berships increased 74 per cent and receipts from all 
sources amounted to $20,781, which is a large part of 
the amount which the Cathedral spends each year for 
the maintenance of gardens, grounds, walks and 


Here, then, is our Cathedral, called to its vocation 
on a great scale; carrying it out with the faithful help 
of many. Unrealized still are even greater opportunities, 
but these we shall meet as more and more of the build- 
ing is built and the vision seen. May God grant us all the 
grace to go forward, and the strength to endure. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision made. 
Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 
value or money refunded. Order by mail. 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES 
1704 W. FARWELL AVE., CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 
For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


JOSEPH 


GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. ust t the W 


1309 N. Edgewood St., Arlir 
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God and the Atom 


(Continued from page 9) 


terrible crises of contemporary history, it is necessary 
and proper that we build vast and technically intricate 
monoliths like the gaseous diffusion plant. We all know 
this necessity, and we gladly turn over from our in- 
comes the tax which is required for this effort. But do 
let us beware of the great and terrible dangers which 
come upon us if we let this become all that we do. We 


They 


creep upon us without our realizing what is happening, 


must beware because the dangers are so subtle. 


and slowly but surely we are left placing our confidence 
in our own power and ingenuity; corrupting our souls 
by placing our little finite selves at the center of things 
and recklessly using God’s world and this good land for 
our own schemes and plans and purposes. 

But we are not just Americans; we as Christians are 
members of another community—Christ’s Holy Church. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
4 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort: conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings. 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,% mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 


Sf 


W. C. and A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4860 Mass. Ave. EM 2-4464 


In that community we find the antidote to the danger 
which besets us in our efforts to make our beloved na. 
tion serve in a dangerous world. For here we can 
abandon ourselves to the lovely task of the Church to 
adorn herself as a bride for her Lord. How different 
life becomes when we feel ourselves caught up in this 
effort. A greater power draws us out of ourselves and 
preserves us from the corrupting and destructive fasci- 
nations with our own powers and capacities. This, 
indeed, is the only antidote open to us. 

Let us, therefore, keep these two great symbols of 
our present predicament and challenge—the great atomic 
energy plant and the majestic Cathedral—in our minds, 
in order that we may learn from their contrasts the secret 
we all so desperately need to know in these dark days— 
the way in which we can heed the warning of our text 
and extricate ourselves from the prison in which we 
will inevitably otherwise be confined. 
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Cathedral Library Notes 


By Colonel Thomas M. Spaulding, a member of the 


Cathedral Library Committee for many years. 


Military Books in the Cathedral Library 


One seeking information on any- 
thing relating to religion or its service 
may naturally turn to the Library of 
Washington Cathedral with a fair 
chance of finding what he seeks, but 
like many other libraries of definitely 
restricted field it also offers material in 
subjects quite unrelated to its main 
interest. The National Union Catalog 
in the Library of Congress will help a 

searcher to locate a particular book provided he knows 
its author or title, but it does not guide him to a collec- 
tion in an unsuspected place. The Cathedral Library of 
course receives many books by gift or bequest, which 
usually may be exchanged if they do not suit its specific 
purposes, but some such acquisitions must be retained. 
Ordinarily gifts with such restrictions should not be 
accepted, but when accompanied by great donations in 
some form they must be received with thankfulness, and 
effort made to put their resources to the public good. 


The entire library building as it stands at present was 
built through the generosity of two persons, Mrs. Albert 
Janin and Miss Mary Sitgreaves, and their private 
libraries are housed in it. Both were descended from 
General Thomas S. Jesup, for many years Quarter- 
master General of the Army, and they inherited his 
books. He was a man of wide and scholarly tastes, as 
shown by the books he collected. Mention will be made 
here only of his military books, in the hope that some 
student in that field may find them of use. Of course, 
one would turn first to the Library of Congress and some 
other libraries in the Washington area, but such books 
as the Cathedral owns are more conveniently consulted 
here than elsewhere, and some few of Jesup’s books are 
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not in other Washington libraries or indeed (apparent- 
ly) elsewhere in this country. His military books are 
mostly those in current use during his own career, cover- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. They in- 
clude standard text books and treatises on the art mili- 
tary, most of which are not scarce, some runs of Ameri- 
can and British periodicals, and many army regulations, 
drill regulations, and staff manuals, chiefly American 
and British, with a good number of French and a very 
few German and Spanish. It seems that a considerable 
number of these cannot be found elsewhere, and such 
books are essential to the history of their respective 
armies. A case in point is a French drill manual pub- 
lished at Paris in 1768 which should prove of great 
interest to historians of the role of the French army in 
the American Revolution. There are also numerous 
pamphlets, interesting for their discussion of current 
military questions, but quickly lost or destroyed unless 
cared for and durably bound by an enthusiast such as 
Jesup. Perhaps this mention of military books, oddly 
placed in a cathedral library, may lead some inquisitive 
persons to discover the other hidden resources of the 


Cathedral’s storehouse. 
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WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 
you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
Cathedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 
nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 
and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family. 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
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Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
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Notes from the 
Gvitor’s Desk 


Friends drove me to the National Airport in Washington 
one recent Sunday, taking with them their five-year old 
daughter, Susan, who had never before visited an airport. 
We arrived early and settled ourselves in chairs which faced 
the large windows giving onto the runways. After a moment 
two black-habited nuns came and took the chairs next to 
Susan. She studied them for a minute, then leaning toward 
her mother, asked, “Mommy, what do those ladies do?” A 
small pause ensued before her mother replied, “They work 
for God.” Susan stared, then breathed, “Do the airplanes go 
that far?” She glanced again at the nuns, then settled down 
to watch the planes. 

For a moment I was amused by her unquestioning accept- 
ance of her own theory. And then I realized how profound a 
truth it illustrated. Heaven so very real and near, as it always 
is to a child. No wonder God in His wisdom sent a little 
Child to earth to love and redeem mankind. No wonder 
Christmas is the children’s holy day. Not only because God 
came as a babe that day, but because only a child’s faith is 
sure enough and simple enough to accept Him fully, uncon- 
ditioned by the complexities of adult thought and theology. 

* x x 

The dramatization of the Nativity scene, pictured on page 
2 with the Dean’s Christmas message, was photographed last 
year when the Cathedral schools presented their annual 
Christmas pageant in the crossing. 

* * * 

One of the Cathedral’s cherished mementos is a stone from 
All Hallows-Barking-by-the-Tower, sent to Washington in 
1939 shortly after the historic old London church was prac- 
tically demolished by enemy action. The vicar, known 
throughout the world not only for his work in his busy 
parish, but also as a leader of the Toc H Movement, is the 
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Rev. Philip B. Clayton. He preached in Washington Cathe- 
dral on a post war visit to the United States in 1947. 


Beautifier of the Temple 
(Continued from page 10) 


delicately carved baptismal font of pink Tennessee 
marble in the new baptistery, dedicated in the summer 
of 1954, is also his work. 


Mr. Ratti is the one stone carver of his acquaintance, 
says William R. Russell, superintendent of construction 
for the Fuller Company, Cathedral builders, who will 
work in the blazing sun or chilly wind all morning and 
all afternoon without stopping at frequent intervals to 
temper the terrific strain of holding his arms up in the 
air while the shudder of the air-drill threatens to jolt 
him off his feet. 

Furthermore, although his vigor and the twinkle of 
his brown eyes might mark him for a mere strippling, 
Mr. Ratti celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday last month. 
And the celebration took place in his native Italy, where 
he is visiting brothers and sisters for several months 
before returning to “help finish the Cathedral.” 
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Church in India 


(Continued from 13) 


page 


and the prayers. A world federation of globally organ- 
ized sects is not the one catholic church of the creeds. 
The unity of the church is the plainly declared will of 
Our Lord. Penitence about our disunity and prayers for 
reunion must carry with them a serious intention to do 
the deeds that are necessary to achieve reunion. It will 
not do to pray, “Lord, give us unity, but not yet.” I 
know of no reason for believing that this part of our 
obedience may be honorably postponed to the next cen- 


tury 


I have indicated the way in which the churches in 
South India, not through any merit of their own but 
through the missionary obedience of those who went be- 
fore, were placed in a situation where the issue of unity 


could not be evaded or postponed. We believe that we 








could do no other, and that God has given His blessing 
to our coming together. God forbid that any of us should 
assert that this is the only way or even the best way. It 
is a way, and we have followed it in loyalty to the truth 


as we understand it. Let us only say these three things 







about what has been done in South India: firstly, that it 
begins with the recognition of one another as—however 


defectively, ministries. On that point there must be 





no ambiguity. The union is an event in which the sun- 







dered parts of the catholic church surrender their sepa- 
tate identity in order to find by God’s grace a new life 


in one; it is not an event in which bodies which are only 





pseudo-churches surrender their existence in order to be 
absorbed by a body which is alone the church. Secondly. 















the union in South India seeks to express locally the 
catholic unity of the Church of God in all places and 
ages. It therefore seeks to preserve and carry forward 
both the fullness of the apostolic faith and also the full- 
ness of the apostolic order. We are and shall remain a 
church which values and seeks to preserve the uninter- 
rupted ministerial succession from the undivided church. 
Thirdly, we believe that we have been called to help 
forward the reunion of those churches from which we 


have come, and we shall therefore seek to retain the full- 







est fellowship with all our parent churches, whether they 
be episcopal or non-episcopal, and we shall cheerfully 
accept the anomalies and tensions which this involves 
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until they are resolved by the reunion of our parent bod. 
ies, and the great, the crying anomaly of Christian dis. 
unity is done away. 


There may be better ways forward from disunity to 
unity. God grant that they may be found. There will be 
no way which is not costly. But we dare not refuse to 
pay the cost. For the church, as for the individual be. 
liever, the law of life is “He who would save his life 
shall lose it.” Our Lord’s prayer is that we may be made 
one that the world may believe. It is when we share His 
passion on behalf of the world that we shall know our 
divisions to be truly unbearable. And then, penitent at 
the foot of His cross, where all our ecclesiastical pride is 
humbled, and our eyes are turned with His to the world 
and to the Father who has made it to be one in His be- 
loved Son, we shall be made one—that the world may 


believe. 


All Hallows-by-the- Tower 


(Continued from page 22) 


will be readily appreciated that a wide gap must occur 
between expenditure and compensation which only 
voluntarily subscribed funds can bridge. Support and 
contributions to this good, if anxious, cause have already 
been generously forthcoming from far and wide. A 
munificent benefaction from Montreal made possible 
the installation of a superb carillon of bells in the church 
tower where the pre-war peal was reduced to a mass of 
molten metal by the fire which raged therein. The pro- 
vision of an organ worthy to be dedicated to the memory 
of her late Majesty Queen Mary now seems assured 
by the time that the restored church is ready to receive 
so fine an instrument, and with this achievement the 
name of S. F. Houston will always be associated. 
Despite these splendid gifts much, however, must still 
be raised by way of donations before the gap can be said 
to be closed and all fears dismissed of the great task 
being halted short of fulfillment, through lack of funds. 


the constant concern of the 
Restoration Committee who meet regularly under the 
chairmanship of the Governor of the Tower of London 
to promote the rebuilding so that, as for centuries past, 
a restored All Hallows may once again dominate Tower 


Hill. 


These matters are 
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Glasgow Cathedral 


(Continued from page 17) 


the Boyds, who owned wide lands throughout the West 
of Scotland. She was buried here in 1595. 

Begun by Bishop de Bondington in the thirteenth cen- 
wry, the chapter house was not completed until early 
in the fifteenth. The doorway, with its elaborate carv- 
ing, is perhaps the most beautiful in the church. Stone 
sats around the walls are for members of the chapter. 
and the dean’s seat bears the carved arms of Bishop 
William Lauder (1408-1425) on the canopy. The in- 
ctiption over the dean’s seat reads: Wilms: Fudat: 
Istut: Capilm: Dei: This is taken to mean “William 
founded this Chapter House of God.” 

This undercroft or aisle is said to occupy the site of 
the cemetery consecrated at the beginning of the fifth 


Che Cathedral Chapter 


century by St. Ninian. There is a carved figure of a 
man in a vault over the north pier, lying on a car, 
surrounded by the inscription: “This is ye Ile of Car 
Fergus.” The lower part of the walls seems to have been 
erected at the same time as the choir; but as it now 
stands it was built during the primacy of Archbishop 
Blacader (1483-1508), whose coat of arms is sculptured 
on some of the ceiling bosses. After the Reformation the 
aisle was the usual burying place of the clergy of the 
cathedral. 

As one contemplates the work of those ancient 
builders, whether in the magnificence of its conception 
as a whole or in its perfection of detail, one seems to see, 
as it their 
Almighty God, their devotion to the Christian faith, 
and their love of the craft in which, with primitive tools, 


were embodied in stone, reverence for 


they yet succeeded in producing a church, massive in 
strength and rich in beauty, which has stood for more 
than 700 years, and may yet echo to the sounds of 
praise and prayer for many centuries to come 
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